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NEW LOW PRICES 


Made Possible By Increased Facilities 


For many months we have been able to fill less than half 
of our orders. To correct this oversold condition and take 
proper advantage of our enlarged market, we started, some 


of material to provide for large increases in production. 


Our new assembly plant at Janesville, Wis., has been in 
operation about six months. New assembly plants at 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Cincinnati, O., have just started opera- 
tions. We now have seven assembly plants and five manu- 
facturing plants and are therefore in a position to care for 

» our rapidly increasing market. By November we will be 
producing 2500 Chevrolets per working day. 


Our new prices are based on the reduction in costs made 
possible by these increased facilities, in conformity with our 
fixed policy of providing the utmost per dollar value in 
economical transportation. 


Prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich., Effective Sept. 1, 1923 


Superior Roadster - - = = $490 
World’s Largest Superior Touring - - - 495 
Manufacturer of Superior Utility Ceuse - - - 640 ‘Dealers and 
Low- priced Superior Sedan : - 795 Service 
QUALITY Superior Commercial Chants - = 395 Stations 
Automobiles. Superior Light Delivery - - - - 495 Bvenyetove 
Utility Express Truck Chassis . - - 550 


Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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The South’s Growth has 
been Our Growth 


\X JE are proud in looking over our records of past and present 
achievements to identify our organization with the growth 
of the industrial South. 


The rapid strides made by the South during the last 42 years, in 
its principal industry, point to it as the future textile center of 
the World; and in the anticipation, planning and construction 
of many of these Southern enterprises, it has been our privilege 
to participate. 

In 1880 the South used 12% of cotton consumed by American 
mills, in 1922 it used 63%. 


This amazing change in location of such an enormous activity 
has demanded great business acumen and constructive genius. 
That it has not been lacking is evident from this record. 


We have been able to assist in securing proper locations for industrial sites; 
in building small and large factories of all types; in laying out and in con- 
structing industrial towns, with individual homes and apartments, schools, 
theatres, Y. M. C. A.’s and office buildings; and harnessing rivers to both 
small and large hydro-electric plants furnishing power to single factories, to 
groups of factories with their villages of operatives, or to whole districts. 








J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 


THE-FUNCTIONS AN OF THE ENGINEER 
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NEW WILLARD 





WALDORF-ASTORIA 


Three Great Hotels 
in Three Great Cities 


Each in an important centre of 
its. city—convenient to theatres, 
shops, clubs, business and resi- 
dential sections. 


Each affiliated, not only in busi- 
ness management, but in the 
spirit of friendliness and service 
which characterizes the entertain- 
ment of its guests. 


Let us relieve you of all details of 
hotel accommodations in New 
York, Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington. A letter, wire or radio to 
any of us, stating number in 
party and requirements, will be 
given careful attention in which- 
ever of our three hotels you wish 
to visit. 


The Waldorf-Astoria 
New York 
The Bellevue-Stratford 
Philadelphia 5 
L. M. BOOMER, President 


James P. A. O’Connor 
Managing Directors 


The New Willard 
Washington 


Roy Carruthers Frank S. Hight 
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A Convenient Way 
to Subscribe 


Just fill in and mail coupon be- 
low with your remittance and 
Forbes Magazine will be sent 
to you regularly for one year— 
26 issues. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $4.00 (S0c additional for Canadian postage and 
$1.00 additional for foreign postage). Send me Forbes Magazine 
for one year—26 issues—beginning with the next issue. 
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Western Business Men Are 
“Rationally Optimistic” 


HIS is being written on a 
train in the Northwest, 
speeding towards the Pacific. 

I have been gathering the views 
of many men on my way West- 
ward. 

“Rationally optimistic,” would 
be a fair description of them. 

Already I am convinced that 
the plight of the farmers is not so 
calamitous as we have been so 
often led to believe in the East. 

Apart from wheat growers and 
some raisers of cattle, farmers, 
generally speaking, are making out 
moderately well, and they are 
spending at least a normal amount 
of money. 

The railroads, of course, are very 
busy. At one railway town about 
halfway across the continent I 
asked a worker in overalls how 
things were going, and he replied: 
“You can’t get a house in this place 
for love nor money. We’re busy 
here, all right.” 

As for the much-discussed wheat 
farmer, I ran across Eugene Meyer, 
Managing Director of the War 
Finance Corporation, who has been 
commissioned by President Cool- 
idge to come to the wheat States 
and set helpful machinery in mo- 
tion to enable growers to market 
their stocks gradually, as the mar- 
ket can absorb them, and he takes 
a very hopeful view of his task. 

“Do you realize,” Mr. Meyer re- 
marked, “that No. 2 dark Northern 
Spring wheat, which forms 60 per 
cent. of the Northwest’s crop, is 
selling at Minneapolis at $1.25 a 
bushel, 25 cents above two months 
ago? 

“And I believe what ts going 
higher. 

“But of course, if our farmers 
are to go on producing more wheat 
than the country can consume, they 
will have to take the foreign price. 
Let them reduce their acreage to 


By B. C. Forbes 


home demands, and then the 30 
per cent. duty on wheat will be 
effective. 

“The immediate problem is es- 
sentially one of marketing prop- 
erly instead of dumping. The 
farmers have not themselves given 
enough support to co-operative 
marketing efforts. We are going 
to help them. I believe the situa- 
tion can be taken care of.” 

Sentences from statements made 
to me by the leading business and 
banking men of Chicago will be 
read with interest. 

Said James Simpson, president 
of Marshall Field & Co.: “Busi- 
ness conditions are satisfactory. 
Retail distribution proceeds in ex- 
cellent volume. Stocks on hand are 
generally low. Labor is fully em- 
ployed, and the purchasing power 
in agricultural as well as industrial 
sections insures excellent business 
throughout the year.” 

Louis F. Swift, president of 
Swift & Co., who recently returned 
from Europe, is confident that a 
Ruhr settlement, now under way, 
will greatly help things here. “Our 


agricultural situation is showing 
improvement, money is fairly easy, 
all business activity seems to be 
moving along careful lines,” he 
added. “Fundamental conditions 
are encouraging, and there seems 
little prospect of any serious de- 
cline this Winter.” 

David R. Forgan, president of 
the National City Bank of Chicago, 
says business in the Chicago terri- 
tory is picking up after the Sum- 
mer lull. The high prices being re- 
ceived for corn are to help a great 
deal. He made this pointed re- 
mark: “The high price of corn is 
not a result of legislation, nor is 
the low price of wheat due to lack 
of legislation.” Of the general 
outlook, he said: “The condition 
of Europe on the one hand, and 
the low price of some farm prod- 
ucts on the other should give the 
optimist pause; but I do not see 
any reason why business should 
not continue moderately prosper- 
ous for as far ahead as we can 
see at present.” 


(Continued on page 100) 
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Loadings of merchard‘se continue to break all records. 


The above chart shows 


the trend so far this year compared with loadings in 1922 and 1921 





“With all thy getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


Most of the following Editorials were written in the Northwest, 
where the Editor of “Forbes” is at present investigating business and 
agricultural conditions. More will appear on this subject in our next issue. 


Whether: America is to sink towards revolution or be 
steered along the safer path of evolution will be deter- 
mined mainly by how our business and financial leaders 
behave themselves. If “capitalism” conducts itself be- 

comingly, if it succeeds in estab- 


REVOLUTION lishing more cordial relations with 
—— its workers, if it convinces the pub- 


BUSINESS MEN lic that it is earnestly and consci- 
entiously striving to play the game 
fairly and humanely, if it can pass on to the masses, to the 
homes and families of wage earners and others of modest 
means, a liberal share of the benefits derivable from new 
inventions, from the progress of applied science in pro- 
duction and distribution, from huge-scale output, from in- 
creasingly-efficient management, from endless economies 
inspired by more mature experience and ceaseless study— 
if a full share of the fruits of all this be infused into the 
homes and lives of the people, benefiting and enriching 
them potently, then the dangerous radicalism now stalking 
the country will subside. If not, it won’t. It will find ex- 
pression through the ballot, with crippling, throttling con- 
sequences to business and to us all. 

Wiggington E. Creed, president of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., summed it all up in course of a chat the 
other day: “Being at the head of a public utility company, 
it is easy enough for me to feel that I am a public ser- 
vant and to lay myself out to serve the public. But if 
we are to avoid trouble in this country, the heads of all 
kinds of industries and businesses must regard themselves 
as servants of the public and convince the public, by their 
acts, that they do regard themselves as public servants.” 

After a pause, he added: “Until a man does get this 
idea into his head and this motive into his heart, he doesn’t 
get half what he can get and should get out of life.” 

Business men of America, how are you going to shape 
your life? 

* * * 
Business won't peter out so long as things persist in 


wearing out. 


* * * 


Of course, difficulties look big if you are only a pin- 
head. Barriers will not dismay you if you are really big. 
* * * 


Change alone is. 
* ok * 


Where is to be found the fountain-head of Opportun- 
ity? In your mind. 


No job is permanent. 


* * * 


To recewe, perceive. 


* * * 


Few of us are not slaves—to some phase of self. Vic- 
tory over this is THE victory in life. 





A lot of friction has arisen among powerful oil leaders, 
There is no longer a Daddy Rockefeller to order the boys 
to be good and to work all together for the benefit of the 
whole industry. Very powerful independents have arisen 

in practically every important field, 


CRAG and each is out for Number One. 
peo nt on. Then there is no longer a closely. 
UPHEAVAL knit family of Standard Oil presi- 


dents stretching from New York to 
San Francisco. Each Standard Oil president is deter- 
mined to make the best possible showing for his own 
stockholders and for himself. Standard Oil is not run 
to-day as Gary runs the Steel Corporation, where each sub- 
sidiary company president gets peremptory orders from 
the Judge. 

What is going to be the upshot of all this upheaval in 
the oil industry? For one thing, there are likely to be 
several changes among the high-ups—several very notable 
changes—by and by. For another thing, some companies 
will emerge from the war stronger and better entrenched 
than ever, while others will bear serious scars. Weaklings 
will fall by the wayside. 

Government regulation of drilling and production, as 
advocated by some, is unlikely, as it is widely felt that 
government interference would bring more evils than it 
would cure. 

Personally, I look for a speedy clearing up of the de- 
moralization, for a sharp fall in production, and for an 
equally sharp rebound in prices of oil and oil shares of the 
best class. Second-rate oil stocks had better be left alone. 

* * x 

I know a young, minor executive, a really likeable fel- 
low under the skin, who is endangering his prospects of 
promotion by his habit of seeking, by his superior airs, to 
impress people with how tremendously inaportant he is. 

He doesn’t assume the grand atti- 


oer tude with those far above him; to 
TO SEEM them he is, in fact, rather obsequi- 
IMPORTANT ous. But he apparently cannot 


help posing and strutting when ap- 
proached by others of lower rank or by strangers. Now, 
he has ability above the average. He can be charming 
when he wishes. He is very ambitious. He is eager to 
advance. He works hard and enthusiastically. He is fit 
to handle higher responsibilities. His organization would 
like to promote him. 

But they are afraid that promotion would intensify his 
uppishness, aggravate his snobbishness. He is beginning 
to chafe at being kept back so long. 

How should he be treated ? 

I believe that if he were given the advancement his 
ability warrants, and at the same time given a serious, 
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Senator Magnus Johnson of Minnesota and Henry C. Wallace, 

Secretary of Agriculture, who was one of the many the “dirt 

farmer” called on at his first visit to Washington as a 
representative of his State. 


fatherly talk by the president, he could be and probably 
would be reformed. Knowing that he was really some- 
body in the organization, he would feel less need for put- 
ting on a lordly, artificial front. 
Men who are sure of themselves can afford to be hum- 
ble, to be polite to all, eager to be of service. 
How is it with you? 
a 
Some men would progress more if they digressed less. 
* ok Ok 
I fell a’chatting with a Pullman conductor. “Things 
are very different from what they were ten years ago,” 
he remarked. “In the old days if any of us got into any 
kind of trouble, out we went, whether we were in the 
wrong or not. Now, we can carry 


PULLMAN our case right up to Mr. Carry him- 
ae self, the president, if we don’t think 
RIGHT we have got justice from the others. 


Then, we also get much better pay. 
We used to get starvation wages. We are treated right 
now. The company is doing lots of things for us it 
didn’t used to do.” 

He stopped for a moment. Then he suddenly asked: 
“Can’t you tell it? Isn’t there an improvement in the 
service you get? And haven’t you noticed a lot of little 
new improvements in the cars they are now building? 
Have you seen the new style of car that has dividing 
walls—boards—between the sections that make them 
sort of private in the daytime? The hammocks in the 
upper berths have been taken out and a new shelf—much 
better—put in. Then there’s ventilation in the window 
sashes now, so you can regulate it without getting out of 
bed. The women like the separate curtains for upper and 
lower berths. In the compartments and drawing rooms 
lots of improvements have been put into the new cars.” 

Of all of which the part that interested me most was 
that this large company, employing well over thirty thou- 
sand men, has been able to win the good will and the cor- 
dial co-operation of its own workers. If all large employ- 
ers could do that, America would have greater peace and 
prosperity and happiness. Prosperity that does not bring 
a fuller measure of happiness to the ordinary folks isn’t 
twenty-four carat. 





General Harbord, president of the Radio Corporation of 

America; Dr. S. Grotowski, Polish Consul; W. A. Winter- 

bottom, traffic manager, watching the sending and receiving 
of the first message direct to Poland. 


“Some time or other, every industry gets to the point 

where it is not operating mentally, and the reason for this 
lies in a lack of perspective and imagination. 
The motor cars that are to take prominence in the field 
within the next five years have got 
to make the greatest constructive 
changes within that length of time.” 
This statement, made by President 
C. F. Kettering of General Motors 
Research Corporation in his penetrating article in the last 
issue of “T’orbes,” should arouse thought in the minds 
of all executives. ‘The automobile industry is not the only 
one destined to improve its product, lower its costs, 
quicken its selling methods, and reform and expand dis- 
tribution. There will be no place for laggards—except 
the bankruptcy courts. Alert, far-seeing, enterprising, 
courageous leaders will outdistance those who smugly flat- 
ter themselves that they are running their business fault- 
lessly, that they have nothing to learn, that no improve- 
ments are called for. The fittest, the most progressive, 
the quickest to sense trends and adapt themselves to them, 
will survive and succeed. The somnolent, the self-satis- 
fied, the standpatters will be left behind. 

And it is right that this should be so, or what incentive 


would there be to sweat to score progress? 
. * ¢ 


EXECUTIVES WHO 
WILL WIN, 
OTHERS WHO 
WILL LOSE OUT 


Have you ever tried to write in the train? I’m not a 
success at it. On all my long trips I have been accompanied 
by an amanuensis who was. Confronted with a trip clear 
across the continent, I was in a quandary, for my amanuen- 

sis had just presented a fourth son 


A to our home. I happened to men- 
PORTABLE ; ; ed al 
SOLVED tion my trouble to Vice-president 


Kettering of Remington, and he 
cheerily remarked, “That’s easy. 
I’ll send you a portable down to the train.” I explained 
that I hadn’t used a typewriter in twenty-five years, that 
I dictated everything, and that I wouldn’t know how to 
use the thing. He was sure I could. 

Well, I reached the Twentieth Century limited five min- 
utes ahead of time, was given a three-minute lesson, and 
lo! I’m getting along delightfully. 

Nothing succeeds like trying. 


IT 
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5 , TY HEN we keep our 
noses very close to 

our own daily 

grind for a very long period 


we are in danger of becom- 
ing, every now and again, 





The Northwest, Land of 
Opportunity and Sturdiness 


In developed water power 
Washington is third and 
Montana fifth. 

Seattle is building a 555,000 
horsepower project—twice the 
amount of American power 
produced at Niagara Falls— 
at an estimated cost of $57. 











pessimistic. The best cure i 

know of is to pack up and visit other parts of the country. 
You can’t go very far wrong no matter which direction 
you take. Last year, for example, I was wonderfully 
braced up by a visit, first, to the Southern part of the 
Pacific Coast, particularly California, where I climbed 
mountains to see the staggering hydro-electric develop- 
ments being carried out there with daring enterpise and 
admirable courage. A visit to Detroit and other teeming 
manufacturing centers in the nearer Middle West had a 
similarly inspiring and invigorating effect. Next 1 paid a 
flying visit to Southern Florida, and there, also, progress, 
enterprise, and expansion met one at every turn. By and 
by I hope to “do” the South rather thoroughly, especially 
its blossoming industrial sections, of which one nowadays 
hears so much. 

I have just arrived in the Northwest and, although I 
have not yet had much opportunity to see things, I already 
feel that if the “bears” who have been infesting and up- 
setting Wall Street would come out here, they would 
scamper to cover and heed the late J. P. Morgan’s warn- 
ing against becoming a bear on the United States. 

This is the land whose prosperity foundations were laid 
by that stalwart upbuilder and empire-builder, James J. 
Hill—aided, financially, by the way, by the afore- 
mentioned J. P. Morgan. I find that the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, the Northern Pacific, and the Great 
Northern are to-day carrying on a vigorous campaign 
for the furtherance of the Northwest, industrially and 
agriculturally. They have been proclaiming to the rest of 
the country, through national advertising and by other 
effective means, the many incomparable advantages of the 
Northwestern States, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Wyoming, and Montana. The passenger traffic managers 
of the three roads—P. S. Eustis of the Burlington, A. B 
Smith of N. P., and A. J. Dickinson of G. N.—have pre- 
pared and have distributed widely a most informative 
series of illustrated booklets devoted to different phases of 
the Northwest, such as its matchless timber resources, its 
extraordinarily cheap hydro-electric power for industrial 
purposes, its fertile farm lands, its mineral riches, its 
poultry opportunities, its fisheries, its majestic scenery 
its fruit possibilities, its ports lying nearest to the awaken- 
ing Orient, its oil territories, and the virile advantages it 
offers for the bringing up of sturdy, healthy-bodied and 
healthy-minded children. 

Mostly, though not wholly, from these sources I have 
gathered the following facts, which cannot but interest 
and hearten American citizens in all parts of our won- 
derful continent : 


The Pacific Northwest—Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming—has half the water power of all the United 
States. 

The Northwest has fifteen times the water power resources 
of New York State, including Niagara Falls. 

Twenty-six million horsepower is available for develop- 
ment. 

Washington has more undeveloped water power than any 
other State in the Union; Oregon (following California) és 
third, Idaho fourth and Montana fifth. 





000,000. The first 50,000 hp. 
is nearing completion. 

Another power (and irrigation) project is under way on 
the Columbia River in central Washington to cost more than 
$100,000,000. 

One Montana concern has 283,000 hp. and supplies light, 
heat and power to fifty-five cities and towns scattered over a 
territory nearly twice the size of the six new England States, 

The proposed Columbia Basin project in Eastern Wash- 
ington, capable of irrigating 1,750,000 acres, would cost some 
$250,000,000. 

% The Pacific Northwest has half the timber in the United 
tates. 

Its mills are producing nearly one-third of the nation’s 


. total lumber cut. 


The industry employs upwards of 150,000 men. 

The forest crop is valued at $400,000,000 a year. 

, The uncut supply is estimated at a thousand billion board 
eet. 

“If these great forests should now stop growing, and cutting 
should proceed at the present rate, they would yield ten bil- 
lion feet, worth $400,000,000, every year for 100 years. 

“But growth proceeds at a rate that adds to the supply 
more than half the amount annually cut.” 

The cut is expected to double within the next few years. 

Before very long, lumber will be netting the Northwest a 
billion dollars a year. 

Washington already leads all States in lumber production; 
her 300 logging camps and 800 sawmills turn out almost six 
billion board feet a year, including two-thirds of America’s 
supply of shingles. 

Oregon leads all the States in uncut timber, with 480 bil- 
lion board feet, and Washington is next, with 335 billion. 

“In the Pacific Northwest there is enough timber to build 
48,000,000 frame houses—three times the total now in the 
United States.” 

“A city of 20,000, rivaling Gary, Indiana, in up-to-dateness, 
is being built to support one” lumber and paper plant. 
wane os the Pacific Northwest had 169,702 farms; in 1920, 

Farm lands increased from 50,769,562 acres to 82,042,918. 

Products included, in 1922: Wheat, 120,000,000 bushels ; 
corn, 14,000,000; oats, 45,000,000; potatoes, 39,000,000; apples, 
37,000,000; and 11,500,000 tons of hay. 

Nearly half the nation’s commercial apple crop is grown 
by Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 

The money garnered from apples exceeds $50,000,000 a 
year. 

Other fruits bring another $50,000,000. 

Washington produced upwards of 25,000,000 bushels last 
year. 

The Northwest’s total farm products are worth $500,000,000 
a year. 

Products of its mines are computed at approximately 
$300,000,000, not including oil and gas. 

Montana’s copper and other mines yield from $100,000,000 
to $150,000,000 a year. 

Wyoming is a huge producer of oil—more than 20,000,000 
barrels in one year, and Montana, since 1919, has also been 
coming to the front. 

The iron industry is taking on a new lease of life in the 
Far West, and promises important developments. 

The Northwest, like the South, is making remarkable prog- 
ress industrially. Its manufacturing products are estimated at 
$1,500,000,000 a year. 

“Gishing in the Pacific Northwest is an industry with an 
$85,000,000 annual output.” 

Poultry farming, especially in Western Washington and 
Western Oregon, has grown into an extensive and very profit- 
able industry, with highly-developed co-operative marketing 
facilities. 

Dairy products net over $100,000,000 annually, thanks to 
ideal grazing lands. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture reports that the 
five States here covered have: 9,500,000 sheep, worth $50,000.- 
000; 3,500,000 beef cattle, worth $98,000,000; 860,000 dairy cat- 
tle, worth $55,000,000; 867,000 swine, worth $10,000,000; 
1,706,000 horses, worth $94,000,000; 10,700,000 poultry, worth 
$11,600,000. 

There are lands available to suit all purposes and at all 
prices from $5 an unimproved acre to $3,000 an acre for choice 
bearing orchards. : 

“Nearer Japan, China, the Philippines, and other countries 
of the Orient by several days’ sailing than any other American 

(Continued on page 109) 
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If you are made of the right stuff usually you don’t 
have to move to advance. There are exceptions to 
all rules, and there are many exceptions to this one. 
Look up the records of fifty or a hundred of the most 

conspicuously successful indus- 


YOU DON’T trial, banking, railroad and mer- 
ae sins cantile leaders, and you will prob- 
TO ADVANCE ably be astonished at the number 


who have won their success by 
loyally sticking to one organization. Many others 
did not start with the concern they now head, but 
joined it very early in their careers. Too many men 
to-day are inclined to move from one company to 
another, under the delusion that it is easier to succeed 
anywhere rather than where they are. As the poet 
sang, “The fairest fields are far awa’, the fairer the 
farther.” A magazine cover once pictured two ani- 
mals on opposite sides of a wire fence, each straining 
its neck to feed in the other’s pasture. 

First glance at industrial leaders. President James 
A. Farrell of the United States Steel Corporation has 
been a sticker. President Eugene G. Grace of Beth- 
lehem Steel began with that company and never 
shifted. Both Chairman Bedford and President Tea- 
gle of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey early 
associated themselves with Standard Oil, as did a 
great majority of other present-day heads of Stand- 
ard Oil enterprises. Thomas E. Wilson stuck to Nel- 
son, Morris & Company until he reached the top there 
and was ready to hang out his own shingle. F. Edson 
White joined Armour & Company when quite a young 
man and is now president. President James Simpson 
of Marshall Field & Company has been the opposite 
of a rolling stone. Harry B. Thayer began with the 
Western Electric Company and made only one move, 
namely, to a larger and associated organization, the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company, of which 
he is now head. C. A. Coffin, pioneer in the electric 
field, kept right along the one course, his original 
company having been merged with the General Elec- 
tric Company. Then, of course, many of our foremost 
industrial leaders early organized their own concerns 
and became big by keeping right on going and 
growing. 

In the railroad world it is unusual for a large sys- 
tem to have at its head any man who did not join 
it very early in life. The majority of our most influ- 
ential bankers have made their mark with the insti- 
tution they now head. In the higher reaches of the 
dry goods business the same condition applies. Even 
in the automobile industry, short and eventful though 
its history has been, many if not most of the standard 
companies are presided over by men who gained their 
experience where they are. You rarely hear of a 
large department store bringing in an outsider to take 
charge. 

The man who has it in him usually can make his 
mark wherever his lot happens to have been cast. 
Rolling stones rarely reach the summits. Of course, 
brainy, energetic, progressive, capable men do some- 
times find themselves up against a stone wall and 
must alter their course in order to progress. But, 
as a rule, those who imagine that their advancement 
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is being blocked by a stone wall are being held back 


by their inability to scale obstacles. 
2. * 


“What you don’t know won't make you angry.” Yes 
f 


neither will it make you rich. 
_— 


One of the few Cabinet Ministers who have added t> 
their reputations since taking office is Secretary of Labor 
James J. Davis. He has succeeded in winning the respect 
of fair-minded business men, just as he had won the re- 
spect of fair-minded labor leaders 
and followers. I asked Mr. Davis 
who, since his return from Europe, 
came to Portland, Oregon, to ad- 
dress the American Federation oj 
Labor convention, to give me his estimate, his analysis of 
America’s business men and America’s labor leaders. 
Here is his carefully, deliberately expressed reply, a re- 
ply deserving widespread publication abroad as well as at 
home: 


I have met the European business man and labor leader, 
and I am satisfied that the American business man is the 
most efficient in the world. He outdistances all others in 
thought, action and service. He will work twelve, fourteen 
and sixteen hours a day—never tires or retires when he has 
a big job to do. 

When he is ready to start business nearly every community 
wants his factory or railroad. They offer him free taxes and 
bonuses to get him to locate in their midst. Committees wait 
on him and make a great .fuss over him. 

But what happens after his business is developed? The same 
community and the same forces begin their legislation and 
legislate away nearly every bit of initiative in him. When 
other countries would knight him, they act as if they would 
like to indict him; they hammer the stuffing out of him and 
restrict him with every manner of legislation. 

To run a great business, of course, requires some regulatory 
laws, but not such measures as would take it out of the master 
and put it into other hands which know but little about busi- 
ness in general or that particular enterprise. Yet we look to 
those who know but little about business with more confidence 
than to him who has the practical experience which estab- 
lished and developed the small business to be perhaps the . 
greatest in the world. We have more faith in the fellow who 
knows the theoretical side than in the man who has had the 
practical experience and has built the business. And what 
scoundrels are these business men collectively! As soon as 
three or four of them get together to do business on a large 
scale, they are indicted. 

Let him keep his initiative and I am sure the farmer, laborer 
and everybody else will be benefited. 

The same holds true for the efficient American labor man 
who leads his men in a conservative, sensible way to demand 
for them what is right. When he gets to understand his work 
thoroughly and the men whom he represents, and cannot be 
defeated in a fair discussion of the matters at issue, his ene- 
mies resort to every character of mud-slinging that can be 
devised by the brain of man. 

Let’s have more faith in one another. Let’s stand up as man 
to man, face each other, and overcome our difficulties, settle 
our differences—and do it in a human way. Let’s follow the 
Golden Rule and the Ten Commandments a little more closely, 
and let them regulate us a little more rather than have so 
much of so-called “modern” regulation. 


“Forbes” suggests that the reprinting of the foregoing 


in house organs will help to bring about better under- 
standing. 


SECRETARY OF 
LABOR LAUDS 
BUSINESS 
LEADERS 


* * X 


Don’t try to do others, but to do for others. 
* * * 


Life may be a lottery, but, at that, what you draw is 
determined by what you have expended on your ticket. 
-* © 


To learn to direct, learn to be direct. 
* * * 


The only horse worth betting on: Horsesense. 
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He Found “Short Cuts” to Long 
Steps of Progress 


Story of Richard A. Feiss, President of Taylor Society and 
Head of Manufacturing Department of Joseph & Feiss Co. 


every employer of labor at 

the present time is ‘How 
can I get greater unit production 
in my plant?’ 

“Certain items of overhead are 
fixed; they reach the same amount 
whether the worker pro- 
duces ten units a day or 
fifty. The man occupies 
the same desk room, the 
same amount of space in 
the factory, requires the 
same measure of light 
for his work, the same 
cubic content of air, the 
same restaurant, recrea- 
tion, and lavatory facili- 
ties regardless of his 
productive capacity. 

“Where that produc- 
tive capacity is small the 
proportion of overhead 
to be charged up to each 
unit is high and selling 
resistance is increased 
because higher produc- 
tion costs make compe- 
tition more difficult. 

“With a higher pro- 
ductive capacity per in- 
dividual a smaller over- 
head is charged up 
against each unit and 
prices on the finished 
article come down. This 
naturally makes for in- 
creased sales, and as 
sales volume increases 
sales costs are lowered. 
Since sales are the ulti- 
mate object of all pro- 
duction, anything which 
reduces selling costs not 
only makes for greater 
profits, but automati- 
cally increases sales vol- 
ume by lowering sales 
resistance. For this rea- 
son the owners of plants 
all over the country are 
making an intensive study of meth- 
ods which will lower production 
costs by increasing the efficiency 
of the individual worker. 

(You are listening in on an in- 
terview with Richard A. Feiss, 
president of the Taylor Society and 
head of the manufacturing de- 
partment of the Joseph & Feiss 


fs HE GREAT question before 


management in industry. 


By O. D. Foster 


Co., located in Cleveland, Ohio.) 

“In most practices there is a 
technique which, reduced to its 
lowest number of motions, enables 
an individual to do the maximum 
amount of work in a given time. 
To attain these short-cut methods 





RICHARD A. FEISS 


Is regarded as one of the leading authorities on scientific 
“Scientific management,” says Mr. 
Feiss, “means the setting up of a definite technique for the 
operation of each business, a technique which should be 
evolved from a careful study of the aims, requirements and 
problems which enter into that particular line of work. All 
operations should be scientifically analyzed and standardized, 
waste motions should be eliminated and the work so co- 
ordinated that it moves with precision.” 


we make an analysis of the work. 
In other words, we break it up into 
small units, analyzing each one in 
relation to the job as a_ whole. 
Often the performance of certain 
motions is totally unnecessary to 
the furtherance of the work. Time 
and motion studies have revealed 
in some cases that a man was per- 


forming exactly twice as much la- 
bor as was necessary to produce 
the same output. Waste motion in 
machinery is not tolerated in any 
well-regulated plant, but the waste 
of human labor through unneces- 
sary motions, improper control of 
the work with resultant 
personal friction, is one 
of the greatest individual 
causes of high produc- 
tion costs and is reflect- 
ed back to us all in in- 
creased cost of living. 
“When job analysis 
was first introduced by 
management engineers, 
it was considered a mat- 
ter solely for mass pro- 
duction. To-day it is 
recognized as just as ef- 
fective in the shop where 
two men are employed 
as it is in the large fac- 
tory. If a man makes 
four motions with his 
shovel to raise a shovel- 
ful of dirt where two 
would be equally effec- 
tive, he wastes not alone 
his time but his energy. 
If an employer makes 
his employees use a 
heavy tool where a 
lighter or easier working 
unit would increase their 
speed, he dissipates their 
energy and wastes their 
time. Both are charged 
up against his payroll, 
for the worker who 
works to his maximum 
capacity, who turns out 
100 per cent. production, 
both from the standpoint 
of quality and volume, is 
the worker whose vital- 
ity is at its highest point 
and who is able to de- 
vote all his energy to 
productive purposes in- 
stead of dissipating it in fatigue. 
“This same principle holds true 
in every line of work, whether it 
is that of plant, office, or in the 
sales organization. We have been 
given to understand that the sales- 
men who make records on the road 
do so by some mysterious methods 
which they have inherited by divine 
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right, but this idea is now exploded. 
Science has determined that, while 
the good salesman has certain in- 
herent traits which when cultivated 
make him a high producer, he can- 
not continue to make good unless 
he works under a definitely organ- 
ized plan. He must be routed with 
the utmost economy of time and 
expense; he must be supplied with 
information and trained in the 
most efficient method to produce 
the proper amount and kind of 
sales. 

“In fact, selling will shortly be 
placed on as scientific a 


short cuts and efficiency methods, 
is picturesque and unusual. As a 
growing youth he lived up to col- 
lege tradition and spent his three 
academic years at Harvard in an 
effort to leave undone none of 
those amusing things that color 
the career of the student. He liked 
activity; he liked people. What he 
did not like was prolonged study of 
generalities of an impractical na- 
ture. So, having an alert mind 
which demanded something to 
work on and appreciating that a 
certain amount of education was 
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many steps it took to negotiate 
with the greatest rapidity each 
flight of stairs and how late he 
could sleep and still be inside the 
class room when the gong sounded. 
What started as a joke soon be- 
came a habit. His mind was nat- 
urally analytical and he thought 
straight to the objective point. 
Later on he made this the basic 
capital in his business work. That 
his plan was effective is shown by 
the fact that he took his four 
years’ college course in three years, 
although he missed no part of his 
recreational activities. As 





basis as production. The 


might have been expected, 





Carnegie Institute is now 
working on a thorough an- 
alysis of the various oper- 
ations which enter into the 
making of a sale. They 


have found that, while A 


there are many complex 
factors which enter into 


Theories That Stand 
Test of Practice 


S PRESIDENT of the Taylor 
Society, what Mr. Feiss has 


his intense bent toward an- 
alysis turned his mind to 
law and he entered on a 
three years’ law course im- 
mediately after graduation. 

But young Feiss found 
too much routine in the 
practice of law to hold his 


the most simple sales pro- 
gram, a certain composite 
can be made of thirty-two 
more or less standardized 
operations, and by this 
means a skeleton can be 
built which different or- 
ganizations can use as a 
basis ‘for analyzing their 
‘own sales methods. 

“Demand in this country 
has reached such a point 
that we require mass pro- 
duction and broad distribu- 
tion. This means that we 
must turn to standardiza- 
tion and short cuts wher- 
ever possible, for only un- 
der such a plan can pro- 
duction and selling be in- 
creased without raising the 
costs to such a point that 
competition hampers dis- 
tribution. 

“Maximum productive 
power per unit is the se- 
cret of lower costs, but em- 
phasis should be laid on the 
fact that no employee pro- 
duces to his maximum un- 
less he has proper training ; 
is working under the best 
possible conditions; is in 
good health; and is on a 








to say on scientific management 
is of more than usual interest. As 
the head of the manufacturing 
department of a large organiza- 
tion known for its efficient meth- 
ods, low costs, and satisfactory 
labor conditions, he has proved 
theory in practical operation. 
Good business management de- 
mands complete and flexible con- 
trol, proper co-ordination of 
operating methods, suitable 
working environment, and effi- 
cient mechanical equipment. 


- Without these . conditions the 


worker cannot produce to maxi- 
mum capacity. ” 

The work of the Taylor So- 
ciety, based on the principles of 
F. W. Taylor, known as the 
“father of scientific manage- 
ment,” is toward more perfect 
organization, simplification of 
processes and routing, and elim- 
ination of all waste motions and 
friction. 














active mind. He had an 
inclination toward more 
creative things and an in- 
herent desire to be part 
and parcel of an active 
business organization. The 
methods he had used in col- 
lege had made him think. 
He found that he had not 
only acquired the habit, but 
that he liked it. It inter- 
ested him particularly to 
think out new and more 
effective methods. He had 
learned concentration, ap- 
plication, and the use of 
logic in getting things 
done. His two major in- 
terests still continued to be 
people and mechanics, but 
in working out new me- 
chanical methods he found 
to his surprise that people 
were not trained to use 
them—in fact, did not alto- 
gether understand their ap- 
plication. 

Some years before his 
father, Julius Feiss, had 
worked himself up to a po- 
sition of prominence in the 
clothing industry. As a 
pioneer in the development 
of this industry he was 








job that has been studied so that 
practically all unnecessary motions 
and friction have been eliminated. 
We are on the verge of a new era 
which has been accelerated by an- 
alyses made during the recent war. 
Even Europe, which has clung for 
so long to hand labor, has advanced 
her rehabilitation enormously by 
adopting mechanical methods and 
standardized processes. This bids 
fair to be the most important fac- 
tor in her reinstatement as a com- 
petitor in foreign commerce.” 

The story of how Richard A. 
Feiss, now president of the Taylor 
Society, came to be interested in 


necessary to business success, he 
decided to see how rapidly he could 
get through his work and get back 
to the many other interests which 
he cultivated. 

Short cuts became part of the 
game. If there was a short cut to 
the solution of a mathematical or 
mechanical problem, Richard Feiss 
figured it out and then worked to 
see how it could be made to serve 
him again in another like situation. 
If there was a concentrated meth- 
od of securing information for an 
exam. he made it his. He found 
the shortest route between dormi- 
tory and class room, knew how 


connected with The Joseph & Feiss 
Co. from the time when it was but 
a comparatively small organiza- 
tion. Young Feiss had inherited 
much of his genius from his father, 
who was not only an inventor of 
mechanical devices but a man in- 
tensely alert to any advancement 
in business methods. 

With the aid of his partners, the 
Josephs, and later on of two sons, 
Paul and Richard, the senior Feiss 
felt that he could make a distinct 
improvement in the conduct of 
their business. A little study con- 
vinced them that they could elimi- 

(Continued on page 97) 
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Where Paternalism Is Mixed 


with Real Democracy 


Happy, Healthy, and Contented Workers Drop Labor 


Turnover to 3 1-2 Per Cent. and Bring Prosperity to 
Southern Cotton Mills 


ployer able to handle his 

labor year in and year out 
without a strike is considered a 
marvel. 

Down South in one of the prin- 
cipal industries employers are al- 
most immune from labor disturb- 
ance. 

Up North there are few workers 
who wouldn’t feel hesitant about 
entering the president’s or superin- 
tendent’s office and sitting down 
alongside the boss to request a 
favor or voice a complaint. 

Down South in the cotton mill 
territory the president’s office is 
open to every worker and the em- 
ployee addresses the employer as 
“Mr. Jim” or “Mr. Henry” or 
“Capt. Vic,” or whatever his Chris- 
tian name may be. 

There is no chasm, no barrier 
between the shop and the office; 
and there are no strikes and no 
labor unions. 

Perhaps this explains, in part, 
why the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry has been broadening great- 
ly in the South while in the North 
it has not. 


U: NORTH an industrial em- 


This must not be considered as- 


reflecting in any way upon the 
New England manufacturer. Condi- 
tions in the North and South are 
wholly different as to labor. What 
is possible in the South is impos- 
sible in the North. 


Northern vs. Southern Cotton Mills 


The growth of the cotton mill 
industry in the South has been as- 
tonishing and, from present indi- 
cations, is likely to continue. It is 
all the more remarkable in view 
of the handicaps those who were 
the pioneers had to surmount. To 
appreciate this fully you must re- 
member that before the Civil War 
he South was wholly agricultural. 
{ts labor was negro slaves. With 
the close of that war the South 
was utterly bankrupt and its whole 
labor system disorganized. 

Whether the men who were the 
builders of the first mills saw the 
future clearly is not certain. There 
is reason to believe that what 
proved to be their chief asset did 


By Richard Spillane 





‘ 





Type of bungalows erected by Southern cotton mills for em- 

ployees. These homes, equipped with electric lights, up-to-date 

plumbing, and other modern improvements are rented from 
50 to 75 cents per room, or $2.50 to $3.75 a month! 


not make itself manifest to them 
until later. One of the ideas that 
was held in the South in earlier 
days was that nearness to the cot- 
ton fields would give a great advan- 
tage to the Southern mill. There is 
little or nothing in that. Most of 
the cotton used in the Southern 
mills to-day comes from the Mis- 
sissippi basin and, the mills being 
far from the sea, has to be trans- 
ported by rail. The New Englander 
gets his cotton by water from New 
Orleans, Galveston or other gulf 
port at practically the same price as 
the Southern spinner. The South- 
erner has hydro-electric power. 
That is an advantage, but not 
much. 

Labor is the great item and la- 
bor is the backlog of the Southern 
cotton mill. It is all white. The 
only negro workers are the cleaners. 

"Way back before the Revolution 
some of the sturdy Scotch-Irish 
who had come to America with 
Ogelthorpe and other colonial 
leaders left the lowlands and 
pressed westward. Various of them 
crossed the mountains and spread 
out over Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Alabama and on tc the Mississippi 
or beyond. Some remained in the 
mountains. It is from the descend- 
ants of these early mountaineers 
that the Southern mill own- 


ers have drawn their labor. Long 
immured in the hills and far from 
schools and towns these hill peo- 
ple have lived a life apart, raising 
a few cattle, a little corn and 
usually a lot of children. Nota few 
of them turned some of their corn 
into “moonshine” whisky. Why 
not? They saw no wrong in it. 
To take a few sacks of corn to mar- 
ket would mean a long journey 
over mountain paths and the corn 
would bring little money. The 
same corn turned into whisky 
would sell for ten or twenty times 
as much, perhaps, and provide the 
simple articles of clothing for the 
family or a few furnishings for the 
home. The shelled corn would not. 


Workers All of Same Race 


Some fine men have come from 
these mountain people. The sol- 
dier acclaimed as the greatest of 
the American Army in the World 
War—Sergeant York—came from 
these mountain people and various 
writers, principal among them Miss 
Murfree, who wrote under the pen 
name of Charles Egbert Craddock, 
have given some beautiful stories 
of their rugged lives and primitive 
characters. 

Whoever it was that saw the 
possibilities in recruiting labor in 
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the mountains for the mills de- 
serves the gratitude of the South. 
It not only has been of great bene- 
fit to the mountain people but to 
the cotton industry. 

The New England mill workers 
of early days were of native stock 
or of emigrants from the Lan- 
cashire district of England. Grad- 
ually they were supplanted until 
now the majority are of diverse 


nationalities, principally French- 
Canadians, Italians, Portuguese, 
Poles, etc. 


In the Southern mills employers 
and employees are of the same 
race, speak the same language and 
have the same ideals. 

In a great many of the Southern 
mill centres the employers furnish 
everything which the municipality 


furnishes in the North: schools, 
teachers, hospitals, physicians, 
nurses, playgrounds, community 


centres, etc. They even build or 
help to build the churches. Some 
of them have motion picture shows. 
It is paternalism to a pronounced 
degree. 

Some day there may be a change, 
but to-day it is necessary in that 
section of the country and in the 
cotton industry. Take for example 
the housing matter. When Wil- 
liam M. Wood, president of the 
American Woolen Co., granted an 
increase of 10 per cent. to various 
of his mill employees recently they 
were delighted, but within ten days 
or two weeks they protested to Mr. 
Wood that it didn’t add anything 
to their wages as their landlords 
had raised rents so as to absorb 
all the increase in pay. 


Organizers Get Cold Reception 


Some of the Southern mills have 
savings banks for employees. In 
the instance of the Pacolet Mill, of 
Pacolet, S. C., there is an average 
of nearly three savings accounts 
for every mill family. This bank is 
owned by the employees and has 
been extraordinarily successful. 
Particular effort has been made by 
Victor Montgomery, president of 
the Pacolet Co., to get the children 
of mill workers started as bank de- 
positors and in this his success has 
been fine. 

The mountaineer who has be- 
come a mill worker in the South 
would not do in the North. He is 
peculiar. He is like the man in 
the song that was sung in the 
music halls thirty-odd years ago 
who was “all right when you knew 
him but you had to know him 
first.” Various efforts have been 
made by labor union heads to or- 
ganize this Southern mill body. 
For a time the union had offices 
at Spartanburg, S. C. There’s a 
story told of one organizer who 
was listened to with interest until 
he began to picture the boss as a 


robber, a slave driver, and other 
things. Then the men got up and 
made arushat him. The organizer 
jumped out of the window, fled 
across country, and only escaped 
by plunging into a stream. 


Labor Turnover Small 


In another case a mill president 
learned that seventy of his em- 
ployees had joined the union. He 
asked them to meet him that night. 
They did and he gave to them as 
plain a statement as he could make 
of the relations of capital and la- 
bor, management and men, in the 
textile industry. He told them that 
it was not possible, so far as he 
understood the plans of the labor 
unions, for them to be faithful to 
the union and faithful to their em- 
ployers. As honest men it was for 
them to decide whether they would 
stick to the union or to the mill. 
If they were to throw in their lot 
with the union, he told them, the 
proper course was to quit the mill. 
If they. were to continue with the 
mill they must quit the union. They 
couldn’t be true to both at the same 
time. 

The next day the seventy quit. 

The day following they returned, 
told the president they had recon- 
sidered the matter, all of them had 
resigned from the union and they 
asked to be taken back. 

“All right, boys,” said the boss. 

It was after various experiences 
of this sort that the union leaders 
apparently gave up the effort of 
organizing the Southern mill op- 
eratives as a hopeless task, for the 
Spartanburg office has been closed 
and the organizers have departed. 

Unquestionably the Southern 
mill workers have better living 
conditions than those of the North. 
They work longer hours as a rule 
and more days in the year. This 
latter feature may be explained by 
the milder climate. Many of the 
mill workers have their own vege- 
table gardens and their pretty cot- 
tages are decked with flowering 
vines. There is active competition 
between mill owners in providing 
everything within reason for em- 
ployees so as to keep them happy, 
healthy, and contented. The labor 
turnover is astonishingly small. In 
the last year this item has been 
brought down in one large mill to 
314 per cent. per annum. 

A very large amount of money 
is spent on housing, entertainment, 
and general welfare work. If you 
inquire “Does it pay?” the mill ex- 
ecutive refers you to his balance 
sheet. 

In the North the worker is the 
prey of every kind and character of 
profiteer and gouger. In the South 
the cotton mill worker is protected 
against such of his enemies. 

Steadily, year by year, the con- 
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dition of the mill worker of the 
South improves. It is questionable 
whether the improvement in the 
North is the same. In the begin- 
ning the Southern mills turned out 
only coarse goods. Now, as in the 
matter of labor, the grade is stead- 
ily being raised. The loom equip- 
ment is perhaps better in the South 
to-day than in the North, and more 
and more finishing of goods is done 
there. 

One great advantage the South 
has is in the fact that the cotton 
mills are in the hands of the first 
generation of cotton mill owners, 
Boss and worker are close to- 
gether, working together, in touch 
with each other. 

In the North the first generation 
of cotton mill owners passed on 
many years ago and the properties 
have come into possession of those 
who consider them from a revenue 
or dividend basis. 

It is inevitable, perhaps, that the 
same will happen in the South in 
the course of time, and history will 
repeat itself; but to-day the South 
presents the most remarkable ex- 
ample perhaps to be found in 
America of mixed paternalism and 
democracy—the paternalism intel- 
ligent and worthy and the democ- 
racy real. 


South Forging Ahead 


Northern capital is going into the 
cotton manufacturing line in the 
South more and more each year. 
Within the last few months one 
of the great concerns of New Eng- 
land bought a flock of Southern 
mills. Mill construction is on a 
large scale. The South announces 
that it welcomes Northern capital 
either in the purchase of mills or in 
the building of new ones. But it 
raises the bars against Northern 
mill labor. It says the mill work- 
ers of New England will not fit 
into the Southern setting and it 
wants none of them. 

Apparently the South is to con- 
trol cotton manufacturing in 
America. To-day it has a larger 
cotton consumption than _ the 
North, and yearly in spindles it 
comes closer to the North. New 
England, no doubt, will always re- 
tain the leadership in the making 
of fine-grade goods, but otherwise 
its sovereignty is lessening and all 
because of labor. 





The business man who thinks in 
terms of profits instead of in 
terms of service to his customers 
is a fraternity brother of the man 
who demands both steak and milk 
from the same cow. 

x *k x 

We can do nothing well without 
joy, and a good conscience which 
is the ground of joy.—Sibbes. 
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The “Key Man of Industry” — 
A Foreman’s Story 


ANY FOREMEN think of 
their work as being mainly 
supervisory. As they are 

the point of contact with produc- 
tion—the ones to whom those 
above look for production—they 
feel that it is up to them to keep 
cn the jump to see that the great 
demand is satisfied. But good su- 
pervision does not necessarily mean 
keeping on the jump; it is as ef- 
fective as it is well-arranged; that 
is, as it considers the essential 
points in a run of work that de- 
mands supervision and as it looks 
for the right things at the right 
time. Perhaps Burrows, the vet- 
eran master mechanic of the Elco 
Machine Works, expressed these 
principles most satisfactorily in his 
talk with foreman Williams on 
management and supervision. 

“T’ve talked to you about man- 
aging your job, Williams, about 
planning your work, but, don’t for- 
get, son, the best laid plans have a 
habit of hitting a detour. They'll 
get over on the dirt road just as 
sure as preaching if you don’t fol- 
low them up. You’ve got to see 
that your plans go through after 
you've made them. That’s where 
supervision.comes in. . 

“Every foreman must manage 
and he must supervise. The two re- 
sponsibilities are not always evenly 
balanced in the jobs of different 
foremen, but they’re always pres- 
ent. And they are equally impor- 
tant; neither can be slighted. It’s 
time wasted to lay careful plans, 
start the wheels turning, and then 
trust to Mahomet; it is foolishness 
to insufficiently prepare for work 
and try to make up the difference 
by ragging everybody else and 
yourself in a needless running 
around. 

“Supervision isn’t bossing, either, 
Williams. Many fellows get the 
idea that they are ace-high as su- 
pervisors when, as a matter of 
fact, they are  order-shouters. 
There is nothing about the word 
that is associated with the lungs 
or the mouth; it ties in a little 
higher up on a line with the bridge 
of the nose. Supervision is an act 
of seeing, Williams, seeing intelli- 
gently, knowing what is going on, 
getting things done, plans carried 
out; overseeing not over-looking 
nor over-talking. It is looking for 
the right thing in the right place 
at the right time and finding it 


By H. H. Tukey 


there. Knowing what to do after- 
wards is a matter of management. 

“You must undoubtedly exercise 
some supervision over every job 
that goes through your depart- 
ment,” the “M. M.” went on, 





NCE, while on a visit 

to IMAGINIA, I came 

to a large shining factory. 

There was a sign over the 

door—WELCOME! COME 
IN! 


So I went in. 


“Go where you like,” said 
a cheery Foreman. “This 
factory is run for the serv- 
ice of the public.” 


I went to a large machine, 
that was painted a grey- 
green, and had a vase of 
flowers on it. 


A keen-eyed smiling girl 
was operating this machine. 
She was very busy. 


“ I praised her for her 
speed and she replied— 


“Of course, I ought to be 
quick, because I have a 
great responsibility, haven’t 
I? 


“This machine cost my 
firm $5,000, and I get most 
of the benefit of it. 


“The machine helps me 
to earn twice as much as I 
could earn in any other 
way. 


“So, I ought to work fast, 
oughtn’t I?” 


“Yes,” I answered, “but 
what would the Labor 
Party say to you?” 


“Labor Party!” she re- 
peated, with a puzzled look. 
“Labor Party! What’s 


that?” 
—Herbert N. Casson in 
“The Efficiency Magazine.” 











warming to his task. “Some jobs, 
only slightly perhaps, you may del- 
egate their supervision; other jobs 
require close personal supervision, 
depending upon their importance. 
Supervision, however, is constant 
with you. We hold you responsi- 
ble for your product in quantity, 
quality, and time of delivery, for 
the condition of your department 
as regards safety, upkeep of ma- 
chinery, care of stock, wastage, 
discipline, etc. I suppose we could 
develop a host of items that the 
average foreman must continually 
watch, check and follow up. 


“Of course, all this is done for 
the purpose of controlling costs 
and keeping them down. The job 
that runs high is very apt to be the 
one that has not been properly 
checked up while in process. Job 
delays are frequently the result of 
some condition that the foreman 
should have seen or foreseen. Ac- 
cidents, meaning injury and lost 
time, are often traceable to insuffi- 
cient or improper supervision. The 
reflection of poor supervision is 
increased cost. 

“The performance of the respon- 
sibility has its own elements of 
cost. If supervision is generally 
excessive, it is wearing on the 
workmen, becomes akin to nag- 
ging, and limits the foreman’s at- 
tention to other duties. If it is 
insufficient, delays result, produc- 
tion costs increase, quality drops 
and so does quantity, men get care- 
less, machines break down, and so 
on. Either case means looking for 
a new foreman. Supervision may 
be too strong on unessential detail 
and weak on major points, or, con- 
versely, it may emphasize the ma- 
jors and leave the minors slighted. 

“Economic supervision must 
necessarily be well-balanced. It 
must know in advance the essential 
points in each job that should be 
watched. One might profitably an- 
alyze his job occasionally and 
grade the items that require his 
supervision according to their im- 
portance. Some items would re- 
quire attention several times a day, 
others only occasionally, once a 
week or a month maybe. I believe 
that, without much work, a fore- 
man could chart his job according 
to the importance of its supervis- 
ory phases—in fact, it has been 
done. 

(Continued on page 99) 











The Science of 


Marketing by Mail 


Mail Order Methods that Have Won—How Dealers. Are 
Sold Large Shipments of Merchandise Through the Mail 


4HE MARKETING of all 
| manner of merchandise and 


service by mail has become 


so firmly established and so vitally 
a part of our commercial life that 
we seldom consider it the most 
recent development, which it really 
is, of sales promotion. 

The nation-wide publicity cam- 
paigns conducted by the big mail- 
order houses have developed the 
impression in the minds of many 
inexperienced merchandisers that 
mail order selling always has 


existed, whereas, as a matter of 


fact, all these institutions, 


By Homer J. Buckley 


Head of Buckley, Dement & Company 


merits of the product or service. 
The pieces are planned to develop 
an inquiry—to bring the prospect 
into the place of business or to pave 
the way for the salesman whose 
job it is to close the sale. This 
phase of using the mails to make 
sales has had a very great develop- 
ment during the past twenty years 
and it holds out inducements 
worthy of consideration by any 
firm having a commodity or serv- 
ice to market at a profit. 

Selling by mail can, however— 
and often does—also mean getting 


ing goods by mail. For instance, 
there is a man who.has a new type 
of gas-saving appliance which can 
be attached to the spark plug of 
a Ford car. He wants to sell it 
at 20c. The cost of manufacture 
is about 8c. His average sale will 
be a set of four or 80c. To reach 
the Ford owner by mail, with any 
type of presentation would require 
at least 4c per mailing so that 
reaching 10,000 prospects would 
cost $400. Even on a very excep- 
tional proposition, the returns in 
actual orders could not be expected 

to exceed 10 per cent., or 1,- 








and indeed mail order selling 
itself, may be said to be a 
development of the last 
thirty years. 

There is a great deal of 
confusion existing in the 
minds of many people as to 
the terms “Mail Order” and 
“Promoting Sales by Mail.” | 
There is a distinction and | 
a difference. “Selling by || 
Mail” is not synonymous || 
with the mail order busi- | 
ness. To sell by mail does | 

| 
| 
| 





not necessarily mean that 
you get the order accompa- 
nied by that justly famous 
and sweetest of all com- 
munications in your morning 
mail, “Enclosed please find 
check.” Thousands of firms 
— manufacturers, jobbers, 
retailers, and service organ- 
izations are selling by mail 
—while several thousand 
more or less are doing a 
mail order business. 











For Retailers Only 


BOUT 97 per cent. of the re- 

tailers in America are not 
making any profits—only 3 per 
cent. of the retailers are making 
profits. They are falling down 
because they don’t go after busi- 
ness and sell their localities in 
the same efficient way in which 


the mail order houses do. 


They don’t sell more goods and 
make more profits because they 
don’t appreciate the need for sys- 
tematic salesmanship, or they 


don’t know how to go about it. 


They haven’t been educated by 


manufacturers as yet to high 
enough standards, and the aver- 
age retailer isn’t a “self-starter.” 


000 orders at 80c—$800. 

The cost of manufactur- 

‘ing on the 1,000 orders 
would be $320, and the cost 
for storage, wrapping, etc., 
would easily be $150 more 
—clearly a loss instead of 
a profit, even figuring on 
the most optimistic basis of 
returns. 

The mail order house suc- 
ceeds because it performs a 
real service by combining a 
group of articles in one 
catalog. It presents mer- 
chandise inexpensively and 
permits sales to be made to 
remote parts of the country 
—to homes which are never 
effectually reached by the 
advertising of the regular 
retailers. 

The mail order house can 
effect sales in an econom- 
ical way because it groups 
together its merchandise 
both for purposes of adver- 











An increasing number of 
business houses are using 
the mails to develop sales, though 
actually they rarely get a dollar’s 
worth of business by mailorder. A 
more correct and more comprehen- 
sive term for Sales Promotion of 
this kind would be “Direct Mail 
Advertising.” 

These business houses, banks, 
brokers, and merchants invest 
many thousands of dollars every 
year in letters, folders, catalogs, 
broadsides and many other forms 
of direct mail advertising—for the 
definite purpose of educating the 
prospect and selling him as to the 


the order and the cash by mail— 
doing a mail order business in 
which the full burden of the sale 
is placed on the written word. This 
to me is the most interesting and 
fascinating of all methods of mer- 
chandising and in spite of the fact 
that it has seen a development in 
thirty years to very near the stage 
of perfection, nevertheless it has 
tremendous undeveloped possibil- 
ities. 

Thousands of people with the 
haziest idea of what mail selling 
is have conceived the idea of sell- 








tising and for purposes of 
shipping and transportation, 
and it makes shopping from the 
rural districts easily possible, and 
draws trade from the great masses 
outside of cities. It builds up a new 
line of business which would not be 
possible without the functioning 
of the mail order house. But, as 
previously demonstrated, the func- 
tions of mail order merchandising 
cannot be applied to an article of 
merchandise irrespective of its 
cost. 

I had occasion to come in close 
contact with a wholesale grocer 
who had built up a large business, 
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selling through salesmen. In 1920, 
after careful analysis had shown 
gradual falling off in profits over a 
number of years, and a constantly 
decreasing margin on their line, it 
was decided that the selling policy 
of the house should be entirely 
changed. Instead of selling to gro- 
cers, they decided to conduct a mail 
order grocery business direct to 
consumers. In making this revo- 
lutionary change in selling plans, 
they sacrificed the considerable as- 
set of several thousand established 
and active dealers which they had 
spent years in winning as custom- 
ers of the house. An analysis of 
the conditions indicated that they 
would be able to sell groceries 
direct to housewives at exception- 
ally attractive prices, and that such 
a method of doing business would 
have advantages over the market- 
ing plan that had been followed in 
the past. 


Must Rely on Repeat Sales 


After consideration, it was de- 
cided that the so-called “two-step 
plan” of mail selling, to get in 
touch with the consumer and place 
their catalogs, would be most ad- 
vantageous for their use. A care- 
fully prepared letter was sent to a 
list of one million women, located 
in small towns and R. F. D., fea- 
turing the grocery catalog, and 
showing how much they could save 
by buying their groceries at whole- 
sale. A return postcard was en- 
closed worded as an invitation to 
send the catalog, making it easy 
for the interested housewife to se- 
cure the catalog, listing the new 
line of groceries. 

The mailing of 1,000,000 consum- 
er letters produced 135,000 inquir- 
ies for the catalog, and these 
catalogs placed with the interested 
house wives developed 40,000 cus- 
tomers within a year’s time. The 
check-up on the business after a 
period of several months showed 
the average initial cost of orders 
to be $5.35; and it is well-proven 
experience of all mail order selling 
that it is repeat business that 
makes the mail order business suc- 
cessful. 

I want to impress you with this 
fact right here: The mail order 
business is for the WORKER, not. the 
SHIRKER. It isa business which de- 
mands the best thought and most 
careful preparation on the part of 
all who desire to enter it and who 
expect to achieve success. 

The field of mail order selling 
direct to the consumer is limited. 
Statistics show that 85 per cent. of 
the business of the country is 
still done through the regular 
channels, and less than 15 per cent. 
is sold by mail order methods. Thus 





the manufacturer look- 





ing for the largest 
market for his goods, in 
seeking to build up his 
business as one of the 
leading ones in the in- 
dustry, will turn his 
attention rather to the 
lion’s share—the 85 ~ 
per cent. instead of the 
15 per cent. of possible 
business. 

There are 125 mail 
order houses‘ in the 
United States doing 95 
per cent. of the mail 
order business. There 
are 1,250,000 retailers 
in the country. There 
are three or four million 
clerks and merchants 
bucking the organized Every 
efficient mail order 
systems of selling. 
About 97 per cent. of 
the retailers in America 
are not making any 
profits — only about 3 
per cent. of the re- 
tailers are making 








Mail Order Department 


Realizing how even such a vitally important matter as 
a title insurance policy is sometimes delayed because 
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profits. They are fall- 
ing down because they 
don’t go after business 
and sell their localities 
in the same efficient 
way in which the mail 
order houses do. 

They don’t sell more 
goods and make more profits because 
they don’t appreciate the need for 
systematic salesmanship, or they 
don’t know how to go about it. They 
haven’t been educated by manufac- 
turers as yet to high enough stand- 
ards, and the average dealer isn’t 
a “self starter.” 


Possibilities for Retailers 


It is estimated that the retail 
dealers in the United States are do- 
ing an annual business of around 
$13,000,000,000. Exclusive mail or- 
der houses are doing approximately 
$500,000,000 annual business. Other 
wholesalers, manufacturers, and re- 
tailers also use mail order methods 
of selling in addition to their other 
selling agencies. Only 4 per cent. 
of the business of the country is 
done by the exclusive mail order 
houses. But these houses take an 
average of $10,000,000 business 
from each state in the Union. 

The states of Pennsylvania and 
Iowa are considered the best mail 
order states in the country, and the 
amount of mail order business done 
bv the big houses with these two 
states is enormous. 

The mail order business in the 
United States has grown rapidly. 
On the other hand, within the last 
few years there has been a grad- 


The above advertisement typifies how service institu- 
tions which a few years ago, would never have 
thought of conducting their business by mail are 
now using the mails for merchandising. Hardly a 
month passes but some new phase of merchandising 

enters the 


field of direct mail 


ual and very distinct stimulus in 
efficiency of advertising among re- 
tailers, which is effected by the 
helps and dealer aid plans of the 
highly trained and efficient sales 
organizations of manufacturers 
whose goods they sell. 

The progressive retailer has a 
tremendous sales advantage in 
sales helps, displays, etc., to attract 
attention, ‘national advertising, 
direct mail advertising, and litera- 
ture hook-up plans. It has been 
demonstrated time and again by 
taking advantage of these possibil- 
ities that exist for the benefit of 
the retailer, any retailer can build 
up his local business to a gratify- 
ing degree. The results of the ex- 
periences of such retailers as Fred 
Mann of Devils Lake, N. D., Garver 
Bros. of Strassburg, Ohio, J. H. 
Carter, Mound City, Mo. and H. G. 
Larrimer, of Chariton, Iowa, are 
splendid examples of what the re- 
tailer can do in the way of mer- 
chandising when he takes advan- 
tage of the sales possibilities that 
exist around him. 

Probably, one of the largest 
wholesale businesses in the world 
has been built up by using the mails 
te merchandise the articles it han- 
dles to the dealers of the country. 
The name and reputation of But- 
ler Brothers, Chicago, is known 
wherever there is a_ general 
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store, and all their merchandise has 
been sold to dealers through the 
mail. Their annual business is 
about $110,000,000. 

I am not advocating this method 
as one all wholesalers should fol- 
low, but I am pointing to it as an 
example of how a business can be 
built to gigantic proportions with- 
out the necessity of personal sales- 
men. Other wholesale houses, and 
in fact, nearly all of them, sell a 
large part of their merchandise by 
means of mail order methods. 
Some firms which could advan- 
tageously use the mail for mer- 
chandising are neglecting this field 
and relying solely on their per- 
sonal salesmen to produce business. 

When a large wholesale 


the retailer will not wait for the 
call of the personal salesman, but 
will send in orders amounting to 
thousands of dollars through the 
mail. 

In the automotive equipment 
field, the firm which is probably 
the largest jobber of its kind, han- 
dles its dealers almost exclusively 
through the mail. 

Whether the merchandiser is 
himself a manufacturer, a whole- 
saler, or conducting a chain of 
stores, the possibilities of mer- 
chandising through the mail are 
just as great. The principle in- 
volved is the same, as the confi- 
dence of the dealer in the person 
from whom they are purchasing is 
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added the force and effectiveness 
of well-thought-out direct adver- 
tising and well-prepared illustra- 
tions, they have reached a much 
higher quota. 


Value of Periodical Suggestions 


A salesmen of one of the large 
hardware concerns once told me 
that when he goes into the store of 
a retailer, he features certain spe- 
cialties, and sells all that is re- 
quired. He recognizes there is a 
limit to the merchandise that a 
good retailer can buy at one time, 
and only tries to sell him that 
quantity. This salesman tells the 
dealers he will not be around again 

for several months, and 








book, stationery, and novel- 
ty house was confronted 
with the fact that in spite of 
an improvement in general 
business conditions, their 
own volume of trade was 
falling off, that the number 
of their dealers was de- 
creasing instead of increas- 
ing, and that those dealers 
who were sending in orders 
were sending them smaller 
orders instead of larger ones 
they called a conference of 
the sales executives. 
Reports from the sales- || 
men on the road indicated | 
that rival houses had been | 








Get This Straight 
from Buckley 


WANT to impress you with 
this fact right here: ‘The mail 
order business is for the WORKER, 
not the SHIRKER. It is a business 
which demands the best thought 
and most careful preparation on 
the part of all who desire to enter 
it and who expect to achieve suc- 
cess. 


leaves with him a catalog 
and price list ani a number 
of postcard order blanks. He 
asks the retailer to send in 
mail orders to the house as 
often as he has enough 
“outs” to warrant a ship- 
ment. 

Within two weeks after 
the initial shipment arrives, 
the retailer usually needs 
more goods, and they are or- 
dered from the catalog. Re- 
minded periodically, by mail 
from the house, he sends in 
orders every few weeks. 
These orders would go to 
competitors if no use of 














getting orders because they 
had sent out bulletins and other 
advertising pieces, and because 
their catalogs showed better illus- 
trations and descriptions. 

The result was an immediate ap- 
preciation of the value of the type 
of advertising sent through the 
mail, and the firm entered whole- 
heartedly into the matter of re-es- 
tablishing their prestige in this par- 
ticular field. The effectiveness of 
the methods of merchandising by 
mail was shown when the compila- 
tion of a list of dealers revealed 
more than twice the number of 
actual retailers in the territory 
which was supposedly completely 
covered by the personal salesmen. 


Introducing a New Line 


By establishing regular monthly 
mailings, and by humanizing the 
catalog, the firm was able to add to 
its list hundreds of new dealers, 
and to stimulate the volume sent in 
by old dealers so that the total 
aggregate business received a tre- 
mendous impetus. 

That is one instance out of many 
in various lines which shows the 
absolute necessity of merchandis- 
ers’ using methods in their selling 
to which the public has proved re- 
sponsive. If the advertising for 
any merchandiser is handled right, 


the essential thing in making of 
large sales possible. 

In introducing a new line to 
dealers, the most important thing 
for the establishment of confidence 
is for the dealer to see how his 
sales are to be made. Contrary to 
the belief so deeply embedded in 
many merchants’ minds, it is not 
always the personality of the sales- 
man which makes the sale, but it 
is the type of presentation which 
makes a dealer realize a real mer- 
chandising opportunity. 

This presentation of the sales 
value of an article, the story of the 
helps given to dealers, the reliabil- 
ity of the house, and the other fac- 
tors which enter into the building 
up of confidence between the deal- 
er and the wholesaler, or dealer 
and manufacturer, can be just as 
effectively told—and in some cases 
even more effectively told with a 
printed and illustrated story than 
it can by word of mouth from the 
personal salesman. 

Time and again I have seen evi- 
dence of the fact that salesmen 


have been calling regularly on’ 


trade, salesmen with personality 
and proven selling ability, but they 
have failed to produce the max- 
imum volume of orders. But when 
to the personality of the salesman 
and the excellence of the goods are 


direct advertising was made 
to support the salesman. 

The retailer’s version of this is 
told in the following: 

“By ordering from the catalog 
and the monthly bulletins sent out 
by certain jobbers, supplementing 
the calls of the salesmen, which 
average, maybe four a year,” said a 
hardware dealer, “I succeeded in 
turning my stock six or seven 
times a year in one department. I 
am helped to accomplish this by 
the sales suggestions and helps 
sent to me by the house.” 

A well-known cracker company 
in Kansas City has a hundred sales- 
men making calls on 50 per cent. of 
the dealers once a week, the bal- 
ance once every two weeks. The 
policy of this company is to send a 
mailing to the dealer each month, 
giving something of educational 
news value. The regularity of the 
mailing sent every month, or often- 
er, should be given some credit for 
influencing business. It is their 
claim based on actual experience, 
that the follow-up helped to keep 
old customers “sold” as well as to 
pave the way to new business. It 
costs money to place and keep the 
name of a dealer on the books of 
a manufacturer or jobber, and it 
is wisdom to insure the investment 
with advertising. 

(Continued on page 99) 
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Predicting the Careers of 
Clerical Workers 


How to Grade or Classify Clerical Jobs—Setting Salary 
Limits—Promotional Possibilities of Clerical Jobs 


By M. A. Bills 


Associate Director, the Bureau of Personnel Research, 


“Predicting the Careers of 
Clerical Workers’ is a story (in 
wo parts) based on actual facts 
as discovered from surveys of 
many large office organizations. 
The first part, printed in Forbes 
for September 15, was a study 
of what happens to the seven 
types of persons who enter the 
clerical field. The second part, 
which follows, contains mvalu- 
able suggestions for better selec- 
tion of clerical workers. 


HE RELATION of intelli- 
gence to position in the 
company is everywhere evi- 

dent. We will note only two sets 
of data. Chart IV gives us the 
relative scores of two groups of 
clerks in different promotional 
stages. The lower half of the chart 
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shows the median score of each 
grade in a company where the pro- 
motional steps are closely marked 
from time-clerks to bookkeepers. 
The median score of the time 
clerks is 79, that of the book- 
keepers 112. 


The upper part of the chart 
shows the same for the steno- 
graphic group, but here we have a 
wider range, typists receiving a 
median score of 85 and secretaries 
132. 


Chart V shows, for one depart- 
ment in a company, the relation of 
job to intelligence. The highest 
position in this department is 
graded H and the lowest A. An 
intelligence test was given the en- 
tire group. Test score has been 
plotted against the grade of the 


job. Each circle represents one 
person. We find, as we would ex- 
pect, that several in the lower 
grades have received high scores. 
If this were not so, the company 
should be seriously concerned for 
its future, for these people are the 
people who will gradually be pro- 
moted to the better positions. The 
person marked “a,” who has a good 
position but has pa a low score, 
is noted for.“pulling off bone- 
heads.” The one marked “b” is a 
doubtful success. 


It is also of interest here to note 
that the four persons in _ this 
department holding routine super- 
visory jobs, Class D, have made 
relatively low scores. On _ the 
other hand, their relative length of 
service is long, being ten years, as 
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Test Scores 


The above chart shows the relation of test scores to position 

in the company. Each circle represents one person. The 

letters on the left refer to the classification of clerks. Chart 

IV on the left gives us the relative scores of two groups of 
clerks in different promotional stages. 
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compared to an average of six 
years for the company as a whole. 

Having examined rather thor- 
oughly the types of applicants 
coming into the office, let us con- 
sider the jobs to be filled, in order 
to decide where each of the above 
types can best be used. 

In order to get a clear concep- 
tion of any group of jobs, there 
should be a written description of 
those jobs. This description should 
give definitely and in some detail 
the duties involved and should be 
written, whenever possible, by an 
experienced person. Often an in- 
experienced person writing such a 
job description uses terms that are 
so general that they mean nothing. 
For example “handles” is a much 
abused word. Here is the job 
description of an order clerk as 
written by an experienced person: 
“Posts orders in journal on date 
received, enters the firm’s name, 
the amount of the order and the 
date when shipment is due; later 
posts from the return order the 
date of shipment; still later, enters 
the date of payment from the bill 
received from the purchaser: An 
inexperienced person puts it thus: 
“Handles the orders passing 
through the office.” 


A Classification That Works 


Often a good job description will 
give an important clue to the type 
of person that one should hire. 
This was brought strikingly to the 
notice of one personnel manager. 
There was a position that he had 
been filling on the average once a 
month. He had been hiring high 
grade clerks for the job and was 
puzzled at the turnover. The requi- 
sition slip of the division head 
called for higher and higher paid 
clerks since none of those sent 
would stick. At last the employ- 
ment manager went down and in- 
vestigated the job personally. He 
found it was a very monotonous 
job, a job that could be learned in 
two weeks, and a dirty job. He 
then wrote up his own job speci- 
fications and hired accordingly. 
They ran: sex, female; age, 20-30; 
type, foreign born; intelligence, 
below average ; appearance, not un- 
duly neat; character, honest and 
conscientious—a plodder. That 
was two years ago. The first per- 
son hired under the new specifica- 
tions is still making good on the 
job. 

Not only must one know the job 
intimately, but one must know the 
difficulties of the job compared to 
the ‘difficulty of other jobs in the 
office. The Bureau of Personnel 
Research has worked for three 
years on the proper grading or 
classifying of clerical jobs. It has 
at last, after many trials, hit upon 
a classification that will work. It 
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probably works because it embod- 
Ses the three fundamental prin- 
ciples of a classification. First, it 
differentiates clearly between jobs. 
That is, if two people each know- 
ing the job equally well classify a 
job, their classifications agree in 
at least 90 per cent. of the cases. 
We allow 10 per cent. for border 
line cases that of course will 
always occur. Second, the classes 
show distinct levels of difficulty. It 
would be possible cto have a classi- 
fication that cleariy distinguished 
between jobs but that would place 
in different classes jobs of the same 
difficulty, and in the same classes 
jobs of unequal difficulty. Third, 
the classification appeals to the di- 
vision and department heads as fair 
and just, 


Divided Into Nine Grades 


The classification of clerical 
work which the Bureau of Person- 
nel Research is at present recom- 
mending, has nine main grades. 
Four of the nine grades have sub- 
divisions making fourteen grades 
in all. Four of these grades include 
supervisory work and nine, per- 
sonal work. The grades run as 
follows beginning with the lowest: 
A, B-1, B-2, C-1, C-2, all personal 
work; D, supervisory work; E-l, 
E-2, personal work; F, supervisory 
work; G-1, G-2, personal work; and 
H and I supervisory work. Each 
grade stands for definite funda- 
mental lines of duty and the duties 
of each grade are one step above 
those of the preceding grade. For 
example, the B-1 grade includes 
operations requiring identification 
and manual dexterity. It includes 
those jobs that require the use of 
a few definite rules, and where 
only a regular and definite change 
is made in the material handled, 
and in no case includes jobs where 


a large variety of rules must be 
understood and applied. At the 
other extreme, the G-2 grade, the 
highest grade personal work, in- 
cludes operations which require 
knowledge of the general principles 
of the business and involve analyti- 
cal thought. 


The Promotional Viewpoint 


The very fact that one knows 
when a job is properly graded, the 
group of people with whom a new 
person will rank, aids greatly in de- 
ciding the type of person that one 
must choose. 

An indirect value of the classi- 
fication is that it almost inevitably 
leads to a setting of salary limits 
for each class. These are based on 
the fundamental principle that for 
any class of work there is a min- 
imum salary below which one 
should not pay and a maximum sal- 
ary above which one cannot afford 
to pay regardless of how well the 
work is done. 

An employment manager who 
has at his finger tips a clear de- 
scription of the job, a fair estimate 
of where the job fits into the 
scheme of jobs in the company, 
and a definite knowledge not only 
of just what he ought to pay for 
the person entering the job, but of 
what that person can hope to even- 
tually get if he remains on the job, 
has at least one sound string to 
his bow. 

Another item that an employ- 
ment manager must constantly 
keep in mind is the promotional 
possibilities of the job for which 
he is hiring. There are always 
two questions to be considered 
here. Does the job lead to direct 
promotion in the division, and does 
it train as a whole for better jobs 
in other departments or divisions? 
The answer to the above questions 
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will often determine the type of 
individual that should be hired. 

To neglect the promotional 
viewpoint of any job may lead to 
serious results. It has done so in 
one department of a company 
which in general has selected ex- 
ceptionally well. The head of this 
department refuses to pay more 
than $8 a week for an office boy. 
“They are too cocky if you do,” 
he says. Because of this limit the 
employment manager can get only 
low grade material. The really 
“up and going” boy goes elsewhere 
and gets more. Once in a long 
time he can persuade a really 
bright boy to take the job by 
painting the promotional chances 
in brilliant colors but this does not 
often happen. This department 
head likewise has a hard and fast 
promotional rule. Persons start as 
office boys in that department and 
work up through the department. 
He hires no higher grade clerks. 
Yet he regularly complains every 
time a serious conversation comes 
up concerning clerical help that he 
has absolutely no understudies for 
his better jobs. “The boys of to- 
day are degenerating from the old 
type,” he declares. In his mind the 
better grade clerk does not exist 
at the present time. Practically 
every other department head in the 
company recognizes where the 
troubles lies, but this man is fully 
convinced, although his conviction 
is perhaps sub-conscious, that one 
needs to look only at the particular 
job to be filled when hiring. We 
can only hope that the department 
will weather the storm. 

For successful hiring one must 
visualize the man to be hired in 
three positions: the job he is to 
take immediately, the next step in 
his advancement, and his final po- 
sition with the company. 


The Plan in Operation 


Let us take several examples of 
how the above principles of fitting 
a man to a job can be worked out. 
For our examples we are choosing 
a company where the jobs have 
been analyzed and classified—an 
essential thing for scientific work 
—and a department in the company 
noted for being well organized, 
smooth functioning, and efficient. 

The following table gives the 
numbers in each division of each 
grade of work. The question we 
are asking is how should an em- 
ployment manager hire for any 
position that might be vacant in 
this department. 

As indicated by the table, in 
Division I there are twenty-two 
persons doing the lower grade cler- 
ical work and two supervising that 
work. That is, theoretically at 
least, the chances of promotion are 


SPARKS 


HE late Henry L. Higginson, 

who all his life through was one 
of the best loved citizens of Bos- 
ton, was a wonderful letter writer. 
When good fortune came to his 
friends, he congratulated them, 
and when sorrow came to them, 
he sent them sympathy. His 
biographer, M. A. DeWolfe Howe, 
says that his letters were not the 
product of accident for he had a 
theory of letter-writing which he 
once communicated to a business 
associate as follows: 

“You sit down and visualize the 
person you are addressing; you 
dictate exactly as if you were 
present; you watch the changes in 
his face and anticipate his reply; 
you go through it and cut out all 
adjectives and adverbs; then you 
probably have a good letter.” 


*x* * 


“So you are studying econom- 
ics,” said father to son. “Well, let 
me tell you, son, the first and best 
lesson in economics your old dad 
learned some forty years ago. It 
went like this: “A dollar earned 
is labor. A dollar saved is capital. 
When you save a dollar you really 
‘can’ a dollar’s worth of labor—it 
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From Tom Dreier’s 
Anvil 


will ‘keep’ and be ready at any 
time in the future to meet an 
urgent need.” 
x ok Ok 

One time Roger Babson went 
back a hundred years, listed one 
hundred business institutions and 
one hundred educational institu- 
tions and followed them down to 
the present time or until they 
went out of existence. He found 
that seven of the business institu- 
tions were in existence and that 
ninety-five of the educational in- 
stitutions were still on the job. He 
argues that the business organiza- 
tions failed to live because the 
men working in them were inter- 
ested in taking something out of 
them and that the educational in- 
stitutions not only lived, but grew 
larger, because most of the men 
connected with them were eager 
to give something to them and 
were not nearly so much inter- 
ested in getting something for 
themselves. 

* * 

The smartest men are those 

who can recognize smartness in 


others. They don’t ignore con- 
structive suggestion—they wel- 
come it. 





DIVISIONS IN DEPARTMENT 


Class of ‘ 

Work i ff ft iv Vv wa 
I ie 1 1 1 
H Sco 1 
G-2 sa 4 1 
G-1 e 5 4 oi 
EF 1 2 
E-2 4 1 4 
E-1 wh 3 5 
D 1 BT > Sor. See 
C-2 1 2 5 3 
C-1 pi ats 1 a 7 3 
B-3 ‘ie Ss aw -<an ee 7 
B-2 Bn Soh nies 4 1 
B-1 17 1 2 
A 2 1 1 


about one in ten. In this particular 
instance the chamces are even fur- 
ther reduced by the type of man 
holding the D job. He is a man of 
not over forty who has, however, 
reached the limit of his ability. He 
will in all probability continue to 
hold this job for many years. Both 
the D and the F jobs are satisfac- 
torily understudied at the present 
time. The division is a filing divi- 
sion .and trains for no other work 
in the company. The work can be 
learned in a few weeks. It is ob- 
vious that in this division young 
women directly out of school of 
not over average intelligence 
should be employed. Since, as we 
have seen previously, 85 per cent. 


of these leave within five years, 
the promotional problem is not se- 
rious with them. Up to the time of 
their leaving they do not object on 
the whole to the routine work. The 
remaining 15 per cent. should be 
of the type that will continue con- 
tentedly in routine work _ indefi- 
nitely. In every way our Group 
II of clerical workers (inexperi- 
enced girls of medium intelligence) 
fits these positions. At the pres- 
ent time the average length of 
service in this division is four years 
and this in a company where the 
general average length of service 
is over nine years. The turnover 
in the division, however, has prac- 
tically all been from unavoidable 
reasons: death, marriage, and fur- 
ther education, with 90 per cent. 
of the emphasis on marriage. 
Division II represents the other 
extreme. There is a chance here 
for the lower positions to con- 
tinuously feed into the better. The 
lower grade work is rather easily 
learned but there is constant chance 
for gradually learning the work of 
the better positions. This division 
can well be used as a goal for the 
promotion of both men and women 
who have shown ability elsewhere 
in the company but who are at 
present in blind-alley jobs. If a 
new person must be hired for the 
(Continued on page 103) 
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Work With Us 


We want you to help in the mak- 
ing of this page. Send us sparkling 
“Thoughts,” and we will send you 
“Forbes Epigrams” if your contri- 
bution is printed. If not composed 
by you, state clearly source of quo- 
tation and name of author. Names 
of winners will be printed. 




















When your work is work, work. 
Put the whole mind and heart in it. 
Know nothing else. Do everything 
the very best. Distance everybody 
about you. This will not be hard, for 
the other fellows are not trying much. 
Master detail and difficulties. Be al- 
ways ready for the step up. If a 
bookkeeper, be an expert. If a ma- 
chinist, know more than the boss. If 
an office man, surprise the employer 
by model work. If in school, go to 
the head and stay there. All this is 
easy when the habit of conquering 
takes possession. Be yourself the 
leader, not the trailer. Set the stand- 
ard as conscience dictates. Then you 
will mold instead of being molded.— 
Archer Brown. 

.* 2 2 


The more sand has escaped from 
the hour glass of our life, the clearer 
we should see through it—Jean 
Paul. 

From H. E. Behrhorst, Ligonier, Pa. 
x oe Ox 


I find the gayest castles in the air 
that were ever piled far better for 
comfort and for use than the dun- 
geons in the air that are daily dug 
and caverned out by grumbling, dis- 
contented people. A man should 
make life and nature happier to us, 
or he had better never been born.— 


Emerson. 
* * x 


Sobriety, honesty and industry 
are “the three graces” of a success- 
ful business career.—Henry Clews. 

From William H. Wythes, Camden, N.J. 

x ok Ok 


I should never have made my suc- 
cess in life if I had not bestowed 
upon the least thing I have ever un- 
dertaken the same attention and care 
that I have bestowed upon the great- 
est.—Charles Dickens. 

* * x 


Evening is the time for rest and 
the kindly fire; dawn is the trumpet 
call for action—Glen Buck. 

From H. Bryer, Springfield, Mass. 








Challenge. 
(Specially writter. for “Forbes’’) 
By Ted Olson. 
setter the steel snapped short asun- 


der 
In the ringing shock of a battle 
thrust, 
Than a weapon cobwebbed over and 
under 


And pitted deep with rust! 


Better the tall tree, burnt and riven 
By the lightning’s stroke on the 
high hill’s crown, 
Than dead limbs stark on a scornful 
heaven, 
As the slow rot gnaws them down. 


Better to fail in a last mad rally 
And fall with the goal almost in 
sight, 
Than drowse at peace in a tight- 
walled valley 
With never the grit to fight! 


Play to the end—and a fig for the 


guerdon ! 
Grin at defeat—and a shrug for 
shame! 
But pity the shirker who dodges the 
burden 
And shrinks from the heat of the 
game! 
* * * 


Thank God every morning when 
you get up that you have something 
to do that day which must be done, 
whether you like it or not. Being 
forced to work, and forced to do 
your best, will breed in you temper- 
ance and self-control, diligence and 
strength of will, cheerfulness and 
control, and a hundred virtues which 
the idle will never know.—Charles 
Kingsley. 

* * * 

Of all the evil spirits abroad at this 
hour in the world insincerity is the 
most dangerous.——The Ace. 

x x x 

I am not one of those who be- 
lieves that a half-knowledge of a 
subject is useless, but it has been 
my experience that when a fellow 
has that half-knowledge he finds 
it’s the other half which would 
really come in handy.—George H. 
Lorimer. 

x ok x 


Don’t tell everything you know. 
You may be asked for an encore.— 
Exchange. 








If you would build it strongly, sur- 
round yourself with the pictures of 
the great men and women you most 
admire ; hang mottoes of positive af- 
firmation on the walls of your room, 
place the books of your favorite au- 
thors on the table where you can get 
at them often, and read those books 
with pencil in hand, marking the 
lines which bring you the noblest 
thoughts ; fill your mind with the big- 
gest and noblest and most elevating 
thoughts, and soon you will begin to 
see your own character taking on the 
hue and color of this environment 
which you have created for yourself. 
—Napoleon Hill. 

: » 4 

Reading is of no value unless we 
translate what we read into life it- 
self—The Watchman. 

ae 

The important point is to be on 
the spot at the moment most favor- 
able for gaining the desired advan- 
tage; and it will be found that of 
men who get what they want in this 
world, both those who seem to has- 
ten and those who seem to lounge 
are always at the right place at the 
right time—David Graham Phillips. 

From C. E. Seah, Sergeoam, W.Va. 


Half the world is on the wrong 
scent in the pursuit of happiness. 
They think it consists in having and 
getting, and in being served by oth- 
ers. 

It consists in giving, and in serv- 
ing others—Drummond. 

From C. M. Brewster, Pullman, Wash. 
*€s 

The longer I live, the more I am 
certain that the great difference be- 
tween men—between the feeble and 
the powerful, the great and the insig- 
nificant—is energy, invincible deter- 
mination—a purpose once fixed, and 
then—death or victory.—Sir T. Bur- 
ton. 
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A Cext 
ithhold not good from them 
to whom it is dur when it 
is in the power of thine hand to 
do it—Proverbs 3:27. 


Sent in by D. A. McIntyre, 
Prudential Insurance Co., New- 
ark, N. J. What ts your 
favorite motto? “Forbes Epi- : 
grams is presented to senders E 
of texts used. 
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Cheaper Aluminum and Potash 
from a New Source 


By Richard Hoadley Tingley 


nary man, you probably never 

heard of alunite. If you are 
a chemist or a metallurgist, no 
doubt you know all about that min- 
eral. I shall address myself, there- 
fore, to the former and shall tell 
the story of alunite and how John 
A. Fitzpatrick, of the City of 
Brotherly Love, spent several years 
of time and a young fortune of his 
own and of his friends’ in order 
to prove a theory—and how he has 
proved it. 

His theory was that alunite is 
one of the most valuable of the 
earth’s mineral products, and that 
it was worth going after. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick is general man- 
ager of a mining and milling com- 
pany which controls large mining 
claims in the Tushar mountains in 
the Marysvale district of Utah, 
about 200 miles south of Salt Lake 
City. Ages and ages ago Mount 
Edna, in that range, erupted and 
belched forth a molten mass which, 
filling up fissures and_ gullies, 
cooled and solidified into an im- 
mense quantity of uninteresting- 
looking rock with a pinkish tinge. 
Edna has long been extinct, but 
all around and about its ancient 
crater are enormous masses of this 
pinkish rock. In working its gold 
claims, Mr. Fitzpatrick’s company 
drilled and blasted through seam 
after seam of this supposedly 
worthless rock and threw it into 
the dump. 


[ YOU ARE just a plain, ordi- 


Overcomes Many Difficulties 


Finally a sample of the rock that 
was being thrown away was taken 
to Salt Lake City for analysis, and 
the metallurgist pronounced it to 
be pure alunite. 

This didn’t mean much to Mr. 
Fitzpatrick till he began to inquire, 
study, and investigate. In this 
manner he learned what well-in- 
formed chemists and metallurgists 
already knew, that alunite, when 
found in a pure state, contains 37 
per cent. alumina, 38 per cent. sul- 
phuric acid and about 12 per cent. 
potash. Moreover, the chemistry 
book said that metallic aluminum 
could be taken from the alunite 
alumina on about a 50-50 basis. No- 
body had ever taken much interest 
in this fact before, however, be- 
cause alunite was not known to 
exist anywhere in large enough 
quantity in a pure state to make a 
try worth while. But here it was, 


right on his own property—mil- 
lions of tons of it. He began to 
figure what it would mean to sep- 
arate the ore into its component 
parts and place them on the mar- 
ket. He decided to “give it a try,” 
and he succeeded in the face of all 
manner of obstacles, skepticism, 
and influence brought to bear by 
doubters and by interests that 
didn’t relish the idea of a new- 
comer butting into their game. 





JOHN A. FITZPATRICK 


Whose investigations led to the dis- 
covery of a new and large deposit of 
alunite, a valuable mineral containing 
aluminum and potash. By means of a 
new process these products are being 
extracted in large quantities at consid- 
erably less cost than methods now in 
vogue 


There is a new plant now in 
operation in Detroit, Michigan— 
the Detroit Aero Metals Company 
—which, under the management of 
Dr. Glenn L. Williams, chemist and 
head of that concern, is daily prov- 
ing that Mr. Fitzpatrick was right 
when he “went into” alunite, for it 
is turning out bright, light bars of 
metallic aluminum, 99.7 to 99.8 per 
cent. pure, and commercial potash 
chemically known as K,O. At 
present the sulphuric acid is not re- 
covered as such but is allowed, in 
part, to pass into a fertilizer with 
which the potash is mixed. 

The cost of reducing alunite into 


pure aluminum, taken as an inde- 
pendent proposition, is said to be 
low—lower than by present bauxite 
methods. Furthermore, in extract- 
ing aluminum, the potash and sul- 
phuric acid elements are almost 
automatically produced at prac- 
tically no additional cost. In other 
words, these elements must be re- 
moved from the mineral before 
aluminum is available, so there 
they are, by-products to all in- 
tents and purposes, and by-prod- 
ucts always mean cheap products. 
Nor is this all. There are many 
derivatives—all also by-products— 
that come out automatically in the 
operation, such as magnesium, 
potassium bicarbonate, etc. 


New Process a Success 


I was privileged, by invitation, 
to visit the plant at Detroit a few 
weeks ago and to witness the 
process of reducing raw alunite to 
its elements. It is a patented 
process involving eight major op- 
erations. I shall not describe it 
here; it is rather too technical. 
But it is convincing, and is daily 
witnessed by interested people, for 
there are no secrets. It is a pretty 
sure proof that the obstacles which 
beset the path of alunite for so 
many years have been removed. 


The Detroit plant is small—ca- 
pacity of but a few hundred pounds 
per day. So successful has been its 
operation and so thoroughly has it 
proved that aluminum and potash 
can be extracted from alunite at a 
low cost, that work is now under 
way and machinery purchased for 
the erection of a plant of large ca- 
pacity which is expected to be in 
operation within a short time—this 
to be the first of sixteen similar 
units which will eventually be 
built. 

It isn’t necessary to go beyond 
the two main derivatives of alunite 
—potash and aluminum—to see 
that the successful operation of the 
plant using several hundred tons of 
that mineral a day is likely to make 
something of a stir in the markets. 


At present the United States 
produces but an_ infinitesimal 
amount of potash in comparison 
with its consumption; nearly all of 
it comes from Europe—principally 
from Germany and France. For 
years and years German potash 
dominated the American market. 
Now that Germany has lost Al- 











A massive alunite vein in one of the tunnels of the Florence Mining and Milling 
Company in the Tushar Mountains of Utah 


sace, France is giving Germany a 
run for supremacy. 

During the war while European 
importations were cut off, as 
many as 128 separate plants 
started out to make potash in this 
country. Of these, but one now re- 
mains in business—that of the 
American Trona Company of Cali- 
fornia. All the others have faded 
away because they could not com- 
pete with European producers, and 
because Congress declined to give 
them any tariff protection when 
protection was so freely handed 
out to almost anyone who asked 
a year or so ago. 

With aluminum it was different. 
Representatives of that industry 
went to Washington when tariff 
hearings were on and obtained all 
the protection they asked for. The 
only known source of aluminum 
until the discovery of alunite was 
bauxite, and the reduction of this 
clay-like substance, first to alumina 
and then into aluminum, and the 
marketing of the many articles 
made of that metal is one of the 
biggest monopolies of this coun- 
try. It has made millions and 
millions of dollars for its owners 
in the operation of the parent com- 
pany and its many subsidiary man- 
ufacturing and selling companies. 

The bauxite deposits are in 
Arkansas, Georgia, Tennessee, and 
Alabama, and there are smelting 
plants and manufacturing plants 
galore scattered about the coun- 
try. The aluminum industry is 
new. Barely a generation ago that 
metal was little more than a 
curiosity worth something like $14 
or $15 a pound. To-day, with an 
annual productive capacity of 
200,000,000 pounds, the price is still 
high, though it is worth but 25 or 
26 cents a pound. Its uses are 
rapidly increasing. Alloyed with 
other metals, such as zinc, copper, 
etc., it has found its way into all 
manner of articles of everyday use. 


| have before me a list which in- 
cludes more than a hundred ar- 
ticles made of aluminum. Its chief 
use, however, is in automobile 
parts, in cooking utensils, in air- 
planes, and in electrical cables. 

Last year automobile parts con- 
sumed practically a quarter of the 
output. More aluminum and many 
more parts would be used if the 
supply was adequate and the price 
low enough. Experiments have 
heen going on for some time with 
an all-aluminum car—a car weigh- 
ing but a quarter of the present- 
day car. Detroit and Cleveland 
automobile men are looking to the 
new plant to give them a realiza- 
tion of their dream. 

Many prominent automobile 
manufacturers are interested in a 
substantial way in the new plant 
and process. Henry Ford has 
known about alunite and watched 
it for years. It is an open secret 
that he proposed to manufacture 
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aluminum as well as potash from 
alunite at Muscle Shoals if Con- 
gress had given him the oppor- 
tunity. He is still looking to 
alunite aluminum through the new 
process in which he is said to have 
a substantial interest. 

As a manufacturing proposition 
alunite reduction appeals because 
there is no waste pile as in the 
manufacture of so many of the raw 
products into finished articles. 
Everything is used. This is why 
alunite can be profitably trans- 
ported in a raw state from Utah to 
be manufactured in the East. 

The exploitation of alunite has 
been a pioneering work from the 
start, and it requires nerve and 
grit to embark upon such enter- 
prises — especially where large 
sums of money must be spent to 
prove one’s contentions, to over- 
come skepticism, and to surmount 
obstacles. But faith and persis- 
tence—and money—will go a long 
way even in _ pioneering—and 
alunite is no longer in that class. 
It is such men as Mr. Fitzpatrick 
that make for progress—that make 
the world move. Alunite, with its 
valuable contents, might have re- 
mained forever locked in the 
bosom of Mount Edna had it not 
been for the venturessome spirit 
of the pioneer. 





When you learn from ex- 
perience not to make the same 
mistake twice; when you believe 
sufficiently in yourself and in your 
opportunities TO-DAY to keep 
working for the larger oppor- 
tunities of TO-MORROW, you are 
following the road of Progress. 
The sign posts that indicate the 
way are experience, faith and 
ambition.—Clipped. 


How 1,000 Motorists Use Their Cars 


The important part played by the automobile in our daily life is strikingly portrayed 
in this very interesting compilation prepared by the Natonal Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce from answers to questions submitted to car owners in ten states in 
different parts of the country. It reveals that more than half of the owners who 
replied used their cars for driving directly to work; 46 per cent. stated that they 
used their cars daily in business, while 36 per cent. more said that the car was used 
occasionally for this purpose. Only 30 car owners stated that their cars are used 
exclusively for recreation. 

Note: The figures in light face represent the number of replies received; 

those in bold face represent the percentage. 






Use in Business 
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He Found “Short Cuts” to Long Steps of Progress 


nate much of the customary hand- 
work, inasmuch as many of the 
operations could be _ performed 
equally well by machines which 
could be operated by less skilled 
employees. Tests proved that this 
was not ony possible but the work 
was of a more standard quality and 
more uniform in detail. The old- 
time tailors were therefore elimi- 
nated, improved machinery was in- 
stalled and workers were especially 
trained to use them. roduction, 
volume and quality, increased. 

A careful record was kept of 
both the time and cost of all oper- 
ations. The routing of work was 
standardized and all waste labor 
was eliminated. In fact, for prac- 
tically the first time the clothing 
husiness was placed on a really 
scientific basis and was handled 
under the same mechanical princi- 
ples as other production. In the 
process of standardization and in 
the interests of control, a 


(Continued from page 84) 


Each one of us does many things 
every day which would require dis- 
tinct mental effort if we had to 
change the method of operation. 
“When it comes to the statement 
that automatic machinery is re- 
placing the skilled with the un- 
skilled worker I can state frankly 
that this is not true in the sociolog- 
ical sense. The introduction of au- 
tomatic machinery has not de- 
creased but has increased the per- 
centage of skilled workmen. It is 
true, with slight exception, that 
formerly only a skilled workman 
could carry through the entire pro- 
cess in any unit of production. This 
meant that it took a long time to 
learn all the processes involved— 
although many of them were un- 
skilled processes—and also that it 
took a long time for the production 
of any unit. The result was not 
that there were more skilled work- 
men, but less units of production. 


ness. One of the aims of our or- 
ganization is to promote the 
interests and so to educate the in- 
dividual worker that he is able 
through more advanced methods to 
make more money for himself as 
well as for the company.” 

While The Joseph & Feiss Co. 
was still searching out more en- 
lightened methods, Richard Feiss 
was advised one day to look into 
the Taylor system. He read Mr. 
Taylor’s book and became so in- 
tersted in his methods that he 
wrote him a letter telling him 
what they were trying to do. Mr. 
Taylor’s reply was most encour- 
aging, for he had heard of the com- 
pany, and he suggested that Mr. 
Feiss come to Philadelphia to talk 
things over. This was the begin- 
ning of a pleasant and valuable 
friendship. They discussed the 
common problems of factory man- 
agement and together worked out 

still further the principles 





control board was placed in 


advocated by the senior 





the center of the workroom 
which locates the work at 


all the operations in the 
manufacturing plant. <A 
record is kept of what 
goes in and out of the dif- 
ferent divisions, an order 
is established for the work 
and a definite sequence 
number under which it is 


[N THIS ARTICLE Richard 

A. Feiss tells how the in- 
troduction of automatic ma- 
chinery has not decreased, 
but has increased the per- 
centage of skilled workmen. 








carried through. The plan- 


Feiss. 

“Properly managed,” said 
Mr. Feiss, “manufactur- 
ing is far more than the 
mere operation of a plant. 
It means not alone the han- 
dling of materials, equip- 
ment, and the development 
of the finished product, but 
it covers all operations 
from the purchase of the 














ning department as devel- 
oped by Mr. Taylor and 
others was studied, and scheduling, 
routing, and transferring and other 
control methods were organized. 
Industrial relations and personnel 
work were also studied under an 
effective employment and service 
department. 

So much has been said of the 
danger of losing the individuality 
of the worker through so much au- 
tomatic processing that Richard 
Feiss’s views on the subject carry 
a special interest. 

“To begin with,” said Mr. Feiss, 
“psychology teaches us that the de- 
sire for variety exists in a very 
subordinate degree in many people 
and more prominently in only a 
few. On the other hand, perhaps 
the most predominating desire 
common to thé human mind in 
general is a love of comfort and 
a desire to control our acts along 
accustomed and consequently repe- 
titive lines. Actual grade of in- 
telligence or state of civilization 
seems to make no difference in this 
trait, and the average human being 
thinks along habit paths. If we 
were not being constantly taught 
more and more acts that become 
automatic in their performance, 
human progress would be stopped. 


“Modern industry does not limit 
craftsmanship to a small group, 
but throws open the doors to all 
men of ability. It is true that it 
employs more unskilled workers, 
but these are not taken from the 
former skilled class. On the con- 
trary, they are recruited from the 
former pauper and economically 
non-usable class. In addition, the 
introduction of automatic machin- 
ery has made a demand for a new 
group which might be termed 
‘brain workers.’ These include 
draftsmen, designers, and builders 
of machines, executives, supervis- 
ors, and teachers. Furthermore, 
scientific management makes an 
industrial organization primarily 
an educational organization and 
makes education one of the chief 
responsibilities of management. It 
studies each job, not only from the 
point of view of using the best 
methods in its performance, but 
also with respect to its relationship 
to the scheme of things as a whole. 
Where his work calls into play the 
higher faculties and greater intelli- 
gence of the workman he brings 
to it an interest which is essential 
to his real development and happi- 


raw materials to the plac- 
ing of the finished article 
in the hands of the consumer. 
While America has made enormous 
strides in stores control, account- 
ing, the assembling of statistical 
information, and in handling mate- 
rials, due to the great pressure of 
war production and the exigencies 
of later depression, it has been slow 
to adopt more scientific methods in 
the matter of production. This is 
also true of selling. Scientific man- 
agement means the setting up of 
a definite technique for the opera- 
tion of each business, a technique 
which should be evolved from a 
careful study of the aims, require- 
ments and problems which enter 
into that particular line of work. 
All operations should be scientif- 
ically analyzed and standardized, 
waste motions should be eliminated 
and the work so co-ordinated that 
it moves with precision. 

“The reason why most manage- 
ments found themselves up against 
it in the recent depression was be- 
cause there was no co-ordination 
and control of their organizations 
and their work. They did not 
have the means for analyzing their 
needs for every job nor their prob- 
lems as a whole. Various depart- 
ments of the business were 
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running inaependently, causing du- 
plication and waste in the organi- 
zation. “Under their tremendous 
losses, the need for co-ordination 
based on a definite plan became ap- 
parent. In the period of refinanc- 
ing which followed, management 
was forced to a more extensive 
analysis of statistics and operating 
conditions. 

“The real point which we should 
take to heart is that every busi- 
ness should be placed on such a 
basis that it is possible to get at 
the facts necessary to proper con- 
trol. We cannot run a business 
properly without two things: 

1—A complete study of the in- 
dividual business, of the industry 
and of the general tendencies of 
business as a whole. 

2—A study of the weaknesses in 
organization and co-ordination. This 
study should be based on a_ well- 
visioned and understood plan of man- 


agement which takes into consid- 
eration the fact that efficient 
operation must be both effective 


and economical for its purpose. 

“Waste comes most often from 
lack of co-ordination, and from im- 
proper control. Too many com- 
panies are organized without any 
real plan or picture. We must 
have a background of the right 
kind of information if we are to 
organize scientifically and forecast 
results.” 


Ideal Working Conditions 


The Joseph & Feiss Co. has re- 
cently built a new workroom and 
has so increased its plant that the 
working environment is remark- 
able. The principal workroom is 
300 feet wide and 420 feet long, 
covering nearly three acres of 
ground. A glass roof allows ample 
light to enter in pleasant weather, 
and artificial light is so arranged 
that the desired intensity is regis- 
tered at the needle point without 
shadows. 

Huge ventilating fans furnish 
washed air under forced draft, the 
used air being drawn off under- 
ground. The workroom is bright- 
ened with growing plants, and the 
care given to the mental and phy- 
sical side of the workers is con- 
sidered even to the point of intro- 
ducing the fragrance of a special 
pine balsam during hot, enervating 
weather. Production has actually 
increased under the influence of 
these conditions. 

The space underneath the work- 
rooms is divided into cafeterias, 
lavatories, rest rooms, shower 
baths and recreation quarters for 
the something over 1,700 em- 
ployees. Two separate playgrounds 
provide outdoor play facilities. The 
lower floor is connected with the 
main workroom by wide and easy 
ramps, making possible the use of 
electric trucks and avoiding the de- 

lay of elevator service. 


All matters which relate to 
wages, hours, safety, sanitation and 
other working conditions are han- 
dled in co-operation with the 
Clothcraft Operatives Association, 
which was originally organized in 
1915 and which is composed of 
elected representatives from all de- 
partments. The Management Coun- 
cil, composed of managers and 
superintendents, and the Foremen’s 
Council, made up of foremen and 
supervisors, meet through execu- 
tive boards, joint committees, and 
general meetings, discussing all 
matters affecting the common in- 
terests. 


Workers Realize Responsibilities 


But perhaps the outstanding 
feature of the company is the spir- 
1¢ of teamwork which is the key- 
note of the organization all the 
way down the line, from the man 
at the top to the youngest opera- 
tive. From the moment you en- 
ter the building you feel that the 
employees in this plant are work- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with the 
executives. This is largely due to 
the fact that the employees have 
caught the spirit of co-operation, 
understand the underlying reasons 
for all rulings because they have 
had a voice in making them, and 
are as anxious for the success of 
the organization as the manage- 
ment. They have a clear realiza- 
tion that the success of the com- 
pany—and consequently their suc- 
cess—depends on a proper filling 
of orders and on passing the work 
through the factory so smoothly 
and expeditiously that there are 
no costly delays. This, too, ac- 
counts in a measure for the readi- 
ness with which they shift their 
work if their services are required 
in another department. Results 
are what they are after, and any- 
thing which brings results is un- 
dertaken in the friendliest possible 
spirit. 

As an example of the voice they 
have in affairs which intimately 
concern them, the cafeteria is run 
by the operatives themselves, and 
while the management furnishes 
space, heat, and light, the Opera- 
tives’ Association is responsible for 
food and labor, arranges the menus 
and sets the prices. 

One praiseworthy feature in 
connection with the noon hour is 
the arrangement for quick serv- 
ice to permit the operatives to have 
as much time as possible for 
recreation in the open. When the 
noon gong sounds every one lines 
up in the formation for fire drill, 
and in five minutes all have passed 
down the wide ramps and are be- 
ing served in the two cafeterias. 
In ten minutes many of them are 
outdoors or are dancing in the 
recreation hall. 
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From the standpoint of educa- 
tional interests this group of work- 
ers is particularly active. Many of 
them attend technical schools at 
night, and others have worked with 
the executives in forming classes 
at the plant. These classes cover 
everything from current events to 
geography and from English to 
political economy. 

The Joseph & Feiss Co. is one of 
the oldest—if not the oldest—es- 
tablishments devoted to the manu- 
facture of men’s clothing in the 
United States. Although records 
were lost in the fire of 1870, it is 
known to have existed in 1846. In 
1870 the force consisted of six cut- 
ters, one foreman, and a sewing 
machine which was run by hand 
power and required two operators, 
one to feed the goods while the 
other supplied the motive power. 
At that time the garments were 
made by tailors in contract shops, 
and the sewing machine was 
“loaned out” by the afternoon. The 
experience of three-quarters of a 
century has reached its peak in the 
present development of the com- 
pany. 





Any Fool Can Quit 


HETHER you are day 

laborer or president of a 
large company, office boy or 
superintendent of the works, you 
are sure to come to the point 
sooner or later at which things 
will not go to suit you, and you 
will be an unusual person if the 
first thing you think of is not—to 
quit your job. 

This is the very place where you 
will need self-control. Just re- 
member that any fool can quit, but 
the person who sticks, and makes 
a success of his job, overcoming 
every obstacle to do so, is a genius. 

There are unpleasant occur- 
rences in every job; there are 
obstacles to overcome by all who 
would rise above the work which 
a person can do with his hands, 
without the use of his head; and 
the extent to which a person 
meets these conditions philoso- 
phically, with a smile instead of a 
frown, wiii mark that person’s. 
degree of success. 

If you can control yourself 
when you feel like saying “I will 
quit,” you will soon control the 
conditions which make you want 
to quit—Napoleon Hill. 





Greatness comes only to those 
who seek not, how to avoid ob- 
stacles, but to overcome them. 
—T. Roosevelt. 

* * * 


Ruts are made by people who- 
stick to the beaten path—Byway 
News. 
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The “Key Man of Industry” 
—A Foreman’s Story 
(Continued from page 87) 


“Consider some of our standard 
tools that you are making. Don’t 
you suppose you could study one 
of those jobs and get an organized 
plan of the supervisory points in 
each job in their relative order of 
importance? Don’t you think it 
would be valuable to you in check- 
ing up your own supervision? 
Don’t you think it would save time 
for you in the long run? Why, 
Williams, if the average foreman 
spent half the time in planning his 
supervision that he spends in un- 
necessary dog-trotting around the 
job and in framing alibis, he’d be a 
whirlwind.” Charley listened at- 
tentively while Burrows talked. 
Burrows was like a father to him, 
and Charley knew he was trying 
to help him, not “rag” him. 

“We have been talking about job 
management,” continued Burrows, 
“about laying out work for men, 
scheduling and routing jobs, and 
planning the work of the depart- 
ment, and I know you'll grow into 
that side of it O. K., but the thing 
I want you to keep working over 
in the back of your mind is the 
problem of laying out your own 
job of getting things done—super- 
vision. 

“You ought to know how long it 
should take Wilson to turn out the 
die he is cutting and at about what 
stages of the job you should follow 
him up. You should have your 
stock sheets right at your elbow 
so that you can always know what 
quantities you require. You can’t 
keep job progress in your head— 
rig up a chart so it’s right in front 
of you, have it kept up-to-date. 
Take the time to do it yourself if 
necessary and you'll save time 
eventually. Work out devices that 
will help you to supervise, help to 
keep your fingers on the keys and 
give you time to think. 

“In carrying out this responsibil- 
ity, you’re doing a sort of ‘spotting 
job.” You ‘spot’ a situation that 
needs attention and then if you are 
a good manager, you plan a method 
of meeting the situation, then you 
do something about it and finally fol- 
low up to see that your plans are 
working according to Hoyle. Often 
you follow this procedure subcon- 
sciously, particularly on urgent oc- 
casions; other times you follow it 
more methodically and with great- 
er concentration on each part. Re- 
flect on it, though, and see if it is 
not a fair analysis of what you 
do when you ‘spot’ a situation that 
calls for action. 

“There are items of all sorts that 
the foreman must watch for. Some 
of these I’ve already mentioned, 








August Heckscher 

One of the largest holders of real 
estate in New York City and an in- 
fluential factor in many other lines 
of industry. 








Favorite 
Motto 


Persevere! You 
will win out. 

















but here are a few more—‘Who is 
the first fellow who we expect is 
going to spot signs of discontent 
among the men? Isn't it the fore- 
man? There’s no excuse for him 
to go snooping around and stirring 
up trouble as a result, but, by 
George! it is his job to recognize 
this unrest when he sees it. If 
morale goes down, he ought to 
know it; he should recognize the 
symptoms and then do something 
about it. Perhaps all that he can 
do is to report the situation; if so, 
he has done his part of the job. 
“His supervision jumps in leaps 
and bounds when a rush order 
comes through, but then his man- 


agement factor comes into play for 
he may over-supervise if he is not 
careful and spoil the whole per- 
formance. 

“It is a good supervisor, Wil- 
liams, who distinguishes between 
the situation that needs his atten- 
tion and the one which does not 
and it’s the good manager who 
knows what to do when the occa- 
sion warrants even though it be 
merely to let well enough alone.” 

This ts the eighth of a series 
of fictionized articles on fore- 
manship, specially written for 

“Forbes” by Harry H. Tukey. 

The next will appear in an early 

issue. 





The Science of Marketing 
by Mail 
(Continued from page 90) 


The dealer will retain and stand 
by the line he can make the most 
profit selling. He can make the 
most profit selling the article that 
moves fastest, and by suitable mail 
selling plans you can move the 
goods faster for him. 

All of the good points of manu- 
facture, all of the fine work of 
organization in establishing dealer 
representation, and all of the ef- 
fects of general publicity will be 
lost absolutely if your rival beats 
you at the game by the aggressive 
sales presentation right on the fir- 
ing line of the point of contact be- 
tween dealer and customer. 

I know of the case of one fur- 
nace company with dealers estab- 
lished through twenty-six states, 
whose product had points of merit 
of the very finest, and whose rep- 
resentation from the manufacturer 
to the dealer was excellent from 
the point of getting the dealer to 
accept the agency. But until this 


company had prepared and placed 
in the hands of dealers a definite 
sales manual, showing how the 
goods should be displayed, how 
they should be advertised, how the 
sales talk should be made, and the 
other necessary features of mak- 
ing sales right to the customer, the 
sales plan had failed to produce the 
maximum results. 

Showing the dealer how to make 
sales is coming to be recognized as 
one of the very important phases 
of any merchandising campaign. 
Through the mail, a _ constant 
stream of educational propaganda 
will reach the dealers, and arouse 
in them an interest in your house, 
and the goods you are producing. 
Many salesmen recognize the need 
for helping the dealer sell, and the 
most successful salesmen are those 
who sell the dealer, not new stocks 
of merchandise, but plans for sell- 
ing the merchandise which he al- 
ready has on hand so as to make 
room for more. 

This is the third of a new series 
of articles on selling by mail. The 
fourth will appear in early issue. 
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What About 


Business ? 


OR one thing sales 

figures for 1923 to 
date compared with 1919 
—a year of marked ac- 
tivity—are NOT in ac- 
cordance with the popu- 
lar conception. 


The latest Brookmire 
bulletin contains these 
figures, states the trend 
of Business this fall and 
gwes the facts behind the 
statements, for you to 
weigh and apply to your 
own problems. 

This data should—at the 
least—prove of distinct in- 
terest to executives. It may 


be obtained without cost or 
obligation. 
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BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 


Please send me gratis 
your latest Bulletin S-2 
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Your Coupons 
by using a new 
form we have just 
prepared, which 
shows you exactly 
what color and 
kind of blank to 
fill out, and the 
effect of tax-free 
provisions and call 
price on your in- 
vestments and in- 
come. 
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(Continued from page 77) 


President F. Edson White, of Armour 
& Co., whom I found unusually well 
posted, emphasized that the wheat trou- 
ble had had its redeeming feature in 
that it has turned many growers to 
diversified farming. After an optimis- 
tic analysis of the various phases of 
the economic situation, he summed up 
thus: “I have always regarded the 
meat industry as a good barometer of 
general business conditions, and our 
business has been very good this year. 
We have handled tremendous quanti- 
ties of meat as record-breaking ship- 
ments came to market, and the con- 
suming public has absorbed the offerings 
so freely that the stocks in many lines 
are sub-normal. The prosperity of the 
public is instantly reflected in the meat 
bill, and our experience indicates im- 
proving conditions throughout the 
country.” 

One of the most level-headed railway 
men in the Middle West is C. G. Burn- 
ham of the Burlington. He looks for 
heavy traffic for some time. “Our 
agents and employees,” he said, “come 
in contact with business men in every 
line. With few exceptions, they report 
that stocks of merchandise are not ex- 
cessive, that there is little unemploy- 
ment, and no curtailment in consumers’ 
demands. In some items such as build- 
ing (both in cities and on farms), in 
agricultural implements, and in im- 
proved roads, there is still an accumu- 
lated shortage.” He complained of the 
slender margin of profit earnable by 
Western roads. 


Said Thomas E. Wilson, the packer: 
“Tt seems to me we are in pretty good 
shape for fairly good business, at least 
for the rest of this year. There is a 
more secure feeling among the business 
people in the Middle West generally; 
yet the feeling still lingers that business 
should operate conservatively, avoiding 
all undue expansion. This is whole- 
some.” 

Coming farther Westward, the farm 
economist of the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, Rex E. Willard, draws at- 
tention to these figures: Taking 100 
for the 1913 level, all farm products 
now stand at 139, against 131 a year 
ago. Butter stands at 145 as against 
124 last year, wheat 113 against 106, 
eggs 137 to 118, hay 110 to 96, cotton 
194 to 170, potatoes 185 to 137, beef 
cattle 95 to 93, hogs 102 to 114, wool 
221 as compared with 189 last year. 

“Taking the country as a whole there 
is considerable optimism over business, 
and also as regards farming,” he added. 
“In many sections farmers are having 
difficulties as is shown by the increased 
number of empty farm houses, but tre- 
mendous road building programs, and 
large public expenditures on schools and 
churches, show that communities are 
progressing even where farmers are dis- 
satisfied. Good roa’ vrograms are ab- 
sorbing much of the ta-in labor.” 

As one enters the tiniber country, up- 
timism, naturally, rises, for this industry 
is now enjoying very extensive demand 
at remunerative prices. 

Of the Pacific Coast conditions, more 
will be given in the next issue. 


Views of Leaders 


A. C. Bedford, chairman of the Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, is an optimist re- 
garding the business outlook. Asked re- 
garding conditions as he found them, 
he replied: “Regardless of mounting 
wages and increased costs, I think there 
will be a good industrial activity this 
fall and winter. In saying this, I am 
not having in mind the oil business 
alone.” 


Paul Shoup, vice-president of the 
Southern Pacific and president of the 
Pacific Oil Company, expresses belief 
that the output of oil from California has 
reached its peak. He states: “In the 
opinion of the majority of geologists 
who have made an intensive study of 
flush oil fields of Southern California, 
the peak of production has been reached. 
So-called over-production of oil and the 
drop in price has not affected the rail- 
roads, as consumption has been steadily 
increasing.” 


The high price of hard coal is “eco- 
nomically unsound and a calamity,” Sam- 
ucl D. Warriner, chief spokesman for 
the anthracite coal operators in the re- 
cent wage negotiations with the United 


Mine Workers, told an audience at the 
City Club of Philadelphia. 

The high price of anthracite to the 
consumer, he predicted, would eventually 
result in a discontinuance of its free use 
by the consumer and would react on the 
prosperity of the coal field and the coun- 
try at large. 


“Although co-operative marketing, di- 
versification of crops and long-term loans 
are important and worth while right 
now,” in the opinion of Magnus John- 
son, U. S. Senator-elect from Minnesota, 
“legislation is needed authorizing the fix- 
ing of wheat prices for two years. This 
iS necessary to put the farmer on his 
feet. Producing farmers are going out 
of business by thousands. Just now we 
are organizing in Minnesota and North 
and South Dakota the Producers’ Alli- 
ance. The alliance will seek the estab- 
lishment of town and county units, in 
which Mr. Farmer will be represented, 
and if they want to, Mr. Merchant and 
Mr. Manufacturer may come in with us. 
These units will gather facts to ascer- 
tain the cost of production in agricul- 
ture, and then we—we, the farmers—will 
fix our own prices on the basis of cost. 
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\laybe here and there a farmer is lazy. 
Ve will not judge conditions by his case, 
but will take a fair average. This is 
only just, for the manufacturer, the car- 
rier and the laborer have each something 
to say about what they shall be paid— 
vhy not the farmer?” 


Chain-Store Outtlook Good 


“Dealing as we do in staple and sea- 
onal merchandise,” says J. C. Penney, 
head of the J. C. Penney Company, “we 
experience, perhaps, less acute varia- 
tion in the rise and fall of our business 
volume than might otherwise obtain. An 
analysis of our business for the current 
year shows purchasing power, as we 
experience it in the thirty-three states 
in which we operate, to be improving 
and approaching normal. We expect in 
the last three months of 1923 a substan- 
tial increase in volume over last year. 
While we feel that an all-around era of 
good times is not with us, yet our busi- 
ness reflects a healthy tone and an im- 
proving absorbing power. Inasmuch as 
our business appeals to the great body 
of American wage earners, we feel that 
whatever it reveals is not a limited, but 
rather a widespread condition. Hence 
the fact that our business outlook at 
present is good, reflecting the purchasing 
attitude of the great bulk of middle class 
families, leads us to infer that this favor- 
able condition is becoming emphasized.” 


Railway Taxes Too High 


Unfair Federal, State and local taxa- 
tion of electric railways was alleged by 
C. D. Emmons of Baltimore, president of 
the American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion, at the annual convention. “Almost 
10 per cent. of the operating revenue of 
railways,” he said, “is paid to the Fed- 
eral, State and local governments. The 
taxes include special taxes for the sup- 
port of schools, parks, bridges, highways, 
soldier bonuses and many other pur- 
poses. There are license fees of wide 
variety, and many communities demand 
that the railways carry free of charge 
their policemen, firemen and other em- 
ployees. In some places the United 
States Government does not pay for the 
transportation of letter carriers. None 
of us object to fair taxation, but as mat- 
ters stand to-day we are unfairly taxed 
and imposed upon.” 


Touching on public ownership, Presi- 
dent Emmons continued: 

“This association and all other busi- 
ness organizations are opposed to public 
ownership because it is in conflict with 
the fundamental principles of the Amer- 
ican Government, because it is socialistic, 
because it is, in nine instances out of 
ten, wasteful, saturated with politics and 
inefficiency, and because, once it is es- 
tablished as a principle, it means the end 
of the representative form of govern- 
ment and the beginning of socialistic 
government.” 


David Lloyd George, ex-Premier of 
Great Britain, who is now touring this 
country, in an interview declared that 
Europe must accept the Hughes rep- 
arations plan, or something akin to it 
or else face ruin. “It was one of the 
blunders of history that this proposal of 
Mr. Hughes should have been com- 
pletely overlooked,” he said. 
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How much 
should your dollar earn ? 


UPPOSE you buy a bond—just a good 


average bond that pays a low enough return 


to be reasonably safe. 


If business conditions favor 


the issuing company — if 


commodity prices go down, no labor troubles develop and 
sales hold up — fixed charges will be earned with a 
margin for safety. Your bond may even increase in 


security. 


If money rates go down meantime prices will 


rise and you will be in a stronger position than ever. 


But if business conditions go against the issuing company — if 
material costs increase, labor trouble develops, sales fall off, adverse 
legislation is passed or competition increases—earnings shrink and 


the security of your investment 


is undermined. If money rates 


increase meantime also you suffer in equity if not of principal. 


How, then, are you to get reasonable security for your invest- 


ment funds? 


Since fundamental business conditions govern the future value of 
every security — and since these fundamental conditions can be 
forecast as has been demonstrated during the last 20 years — you 
should select your bonds not only on present conditions but also 
Following this policy 


on their value under coming conditions. 


you enjoy 


Safety of Principal— because 
your security increases as cone 
ditions change and 


Maximum Yield—because the 
inherent worth of your bond 
is not generally recognized. 
It naturally yields a slightly 
higher return than the popu- 
lar favorites of the moment. 


It is the mission of Babson’s Reports 
for Investors to supply complete 
and unbiased facts on the present 
situation together with scientific 
forecasts of coming changes that you 
may see what is ahead and govern 
yourself accordingly. The service 
also recommends individual bonds 
for investment selected after thor- 
ough investigation of both present 
and future growth. 


Thousands of keen executives have 
already solved the investment prob- 
lem by following these specific re- 
commendations. You can enjoy the 
advantage of this complete service 
together with the counsel of a corps 
of unbiased investment engineers 
on the investment of your funds at 
a small annual cost. 


Babsotis Repotts: 


FOR INVESTORS: 
















A. * 
Bargain 
in BONDS 


What class of bonds will be ben- 
efited by the next change in fun- 
damental conditions? 






The Babson Barometer Letter, just 
off the press gives you the plain 
facts on the present situation and 
shows you what is ahead for (1) 
Tax Exempt Bonds (2) Savings 
Bank Legals (3) Business Men’s 
Bonds and (4) Speculative Issues. 


If you’d like a copy of this Special 
Report, gratis, tear out the 
MEMO —now. 


CM eiii fir jour 
yeu 


Write Babson Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass., as follows: Please 
send without obligation to me special 
BAROMETER LETTER No. K-35 = and 
copy of booklet, “Investing,” giving full 
detaiis of the Babson Method. 
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Odd Lots 


chasi 10 shares of stock of 
A ee iampenies in ten di- 
versified industries, greater margin 
of safety is obtained than by pur- 
chasing 100 shares of any one issue. 


Adverse conditions may arise in 
which any industry might be 
affected, but it is unlikely that the 
ten industries would be affected 
simultaneously. 


Many advantages of trading in Odd 
Lots are explained in an interesting 
booklet. 


Ask for F.-412 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 





John Muir & (0. 


{tic en Goton Bec 
Members { New Yor ‘otton "ge 
N. Y. Ooffee & Sugor . 


61 Broadway New York 

















Odd Lots 


enable you to buy at re- 
tail the same _high- 
1] grade securities that 
1| large investors buy in 
1| wholesale lots. 


In this way you can di- 
versify your holdings 
among securities that 
are readily marketable 
—a wise plan. 

We have a special depart- 

' ment for odd lot orders of 


any listed securities—send 
for our free booklet on 


“Trading Methods”’ 
Ask for J. 


@ijsoim @ (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Hechunge 


52 Broadway Widener Bldg. 
New York Philadelphia 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Indications that Market Has Reached Turning 
Point — Favorable Factors 


By J. C. Donley, Jr. - 


1GR . 192R 


EVER has the stock market been 

known to continue a_ sidewise 
movement for any great length of time. 
By a “sidewise-movement” is meant a 
period of narrow fluctuations, which, if 
charted, produces a saw-tooth line mov- 
ing in a horizontal direction. Sooner 
or later there comes a time when the 
forces of supply and demand, tempo- 
rarily in balance, again become unequal 
and the market either declines or ad- 
vances. There is every indication, . as 
this is being written, that the market 
after weeks of stagnation is on the 
threshold of such a change—that, be- 
fore many days, there will either be a 
renewal of the decline, or an important 
upward swing. 

Whether the market advances or de- 
clines after a period of narrow fluctua- 
tions, or “sidewise movement,” depends, 
of course, on what changes have taken 
place in the holdings of speculative 
securities—the technical position—during 
such a period. If there has been dis- 
tribution from strong to weak hands, a 
decline should be the outcome; if there 
has been accumulation from weak to 
strong hands, an advance should result. 
Usually, it is easier to detect distribu- 
tion than accumulation, especially as 
wide distribution is more often in evi- 
dence after a prolonged advance when 
a theory of accumulation would be readi- 
ly discarded as illogical. 

But the recent “sidewise movement” 
has come midway between the low of 
1921 and the high of 1922. Perhaps that 
explains why Wall Street has been so 
sharply divided on the outcome. 

A “sidewise movement,” market his- 
tory reveals, is merely an intermediate 
stage, preparatory to a swing in one 
direction or the other. Predictions as 
to the resultant swing are based on the 
observer’s reading of what has taken 
place with regard to the market’s tech- 
nical position, and are also influenced by 
the observer’s reading of the business 
outlook. From the writer’s point of 
view, this is the situation: 


19239 





The recent sharp spurt during which 
the ‘average of 50 stocks rose fully 2 
points, accomplishing the greater part of 
the rally in one day’s trading on a large- 
ly expanded volume of business, was the 
first indication that the period of dul- 
ness was nearing an end. It was also 
an indication favoring the belief that 
the next swing will be upward. For 
some time, dulness with increasing evi- 
dence of strong resistance in an expand- 
ing list of stocks has marked all de- 
clines—plain evidence of accumulation. 
Sharp rallies have affected the whole list, 
while sharp declines have been confined 
to individual stocks or groups of stocks. 
And many little incidents of the day- 
to-day trading have indicated that the 
market was getting stronger and 
stronger. 

Here are some of the facts about the 
business situation which are making for 
greater assurance with regard to the fu- 
ture: Bradstreet’s index number rose 
1.3 in September, while Dun reported 
an advance of 1.5, and the London 
“Economist,” after three months of de- 
cline, reported an advance of 2.5. A sur- 
vey of fifteen important industries by a 
prominent statistical organization indi- 
cates that, with the possible exception 
of textiles and tires, production in prac- 
tically all of them is very far above that 
for the same period of 1922. Reports 
from the agricultural districts of the 
Middle West and West continue to note 
general improvement, with Chicago re- 
porting sales from 15 to 20 per cent. 
ahead of last year. 

Car loadings made a new high record 
in the last week of September, and rail- 
road buying is a distinct influence for 
betterment in the steel trade, where the 
decline in operations is proceeding at a 
slower pace and in some instances has 
given place to gains. Although the na- 
tional lumber movement has declined 
somewhat, shipments for the first week 
of October were about 40 per cent. 
larger than for the corresponding week 


(Continued on page 104) 
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YOU Can Have 
$4,000 
in 10 years 


If you use the right 
method. You need in- 
vest only $25 a month 
in sound bonds at 6% 
and let it grow at com- 
pound interest. 


Learn how to make your 
money work for you in 
this advantageous way. 


Write for our pamphlet 

“A Sound Method of 
Building Capital.” | 
Ask for pamphlet C-21. 
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The 
Railroad 
Situation 


Our October finan- 
cial letter contains 
a discussion on the 
railroad situation 
and articles on 
several of the lead- 
ing systems. 


Copies to investors 
upon request 


MCDONNELL & Co. 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORE 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 

















Predicting the Careers of 
Clerical Workers 


(Continued from page 93) 
job, it should be either a man or woman 
of above average intelligence and, as 
far as possible, one who will be per- 
manent with the company. 

The analysis of Division II holds even 
more strikingly for Division III. Here, 
in fact, we have practically no low grade 
jobs and the Division should be filled as 
far as possible by promotions from other 
divisions. The work is rather difficult to 
learn and permanence is an important 
factor. Therefore, only those persons 
should be chosen who have shown a 
tendency to be permanent. 


Division IV requires practically noth- 
ing but routine work. However, its na- 
ture is such that the knowledge of a 
rather large number of rules facilitates 
the work immensely. These rules are 
on the whole acquired by long experi- 
ence. There is no chance for promotion 
in the division and the work does not 
train for work anywhere else in the 
company. Therefore, the thing required 
here is to plan for low turnover by em- 
ploying a worker of average intelli- 
gence. The older man or woman of 
medium intelligence—the conscientious 
plodder of more advanced years—will 
probably be the solution. The average 
length of service of this division at the 
present time is ten years. Their aver- 
age age is over forty. The turnover has 
been zero per cent. for the past two 
years. 


Promotional Chances Better 


In Division V the chances for promo- 
tion are about 23 per cent. The work 
takes some time to learn but when 
learned may form the basis for taking 
up the work in other divisions or de- 
partments throughout the company. It 
is the very best place in the department 
to start the keen young woman just 
entering clerical work. In the first 
place, the chance for promotion fits 
with the percentage of this type leav- 
ing. On the other hand, the woman who 
stays has a very fair chance to work up 
to a better position, if not in this divi- 
sion, in some other. 


In Division VI the promotional 
chances are seven out of ten. The work 
is fairly difficult to learn but leads to 
work in practically all other divisions. 
This is a place in the company that gives 
the young clerk a general viewpoint of 
the business as a whole. It is the logi- 
cal place to put the keen young man 
or keen older man starting again. The 
promotional chances within and with- 
out the division are good and it is easy 
to so arrange the work so that devel- 
opment is rapid. At the present time, 
the average length of service of all 
clerks below the E group is 1.7 years. 
The percentage of those leaving the 
company has been low. Therefore, the 
1.7 years represents a very rapid pro- 
motion within the division. 


We have gone into some detail in the 
above discussion because we wish to 
show that it is perfectly feasible to de- 
termine what type of person should be 
hired if a personnel director has at his 
command a job analysis of the job, a 
job classification and a fair conception 

(Continued on page 105) 
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Customs Ist Lien 8% Bonds 


An American 
Issue 


—Jurisdiction, in case of dispute, 
by the American Chief 
Justice. 

—Interpretation of the loan con- 
tract under the laws of New 
York, an American State. 

—Recognized by American De- 
partment of State. 

—Financed by American cap- 
ital. 

—Customs Revenues collected in 
American Dollars by an 
American representative of 
an American Trust .Com- 
pany. 

—Safeguarded by increasing 
American trade. 


Recommended for conservative 
investment to yield 


about 8.20% 


F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Established 1890 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


20 Exchange Place New York 

















N. Y. Railways 
Company 


Reorganization 


A tentative Plan of 
Reorganization of 
this Company has 
been formulated, the 
details of which will 
be furnished upon re- 


quest for 


Circular FW-17 


W Carnesie Ewen 
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‘— 
One of the Oldest 
Real Estate Bond 


Houses 


Age is not essential to 
good security, but, in 
the First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bond bus- 
iness, it is an indica- 
tion of wisdom in safe- 


| guarding investors’ 
funds. 


Our reputation for 
supplying safe invest- 
ments is well carried 
out in the 614 % bond 
issue we now offer 
for sale. 


Write for information today 
Ask for Booklet F 109 


| AMERICAN BonD & 
MORTGAGE Co. 


INCORPORATED 
| Capital and Surplus Over $3,500,000 
127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 
345 Madison Ave., New York 


Detroit Cleveland Boston Philadelphia 
and over 20 other cities 
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WHAT ABOUT 
OILS NOW? 


Last March we advised our clients 
to liquidate all producing oil 
stocks. This advice was based on 
impending heavy over-production 
and anticipated price cutting. 


We have since maintained that at- 
titude consistently. Oils since have 
declined terrifically to new low 
levels. 


WHAT NOW? 


Our Speculative Bulletin, recently 
off the press, discusses existing oil 
conditions with particular refer- 
ence to those oil companies that 
are now in a weak position and 
those that are in a position to bene- 
fit from existing demoralization. 


This analysis should be particularly 
valuable to holders or intending 
purchasers of oil securities. A few 
copies are available for FREE dis- 
tribution. 


Simply ask for Bulletin FO-27. 
American Institute of Finance 
141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 
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Reviving Export Trade 

M** NOT what has happened in our 

trade with Latin America point to 
a neglected influence in our relations with 
Europe? Too long we have listened to 
the kind of reasoning that pictures the 
economic distress of Europe spreading its 
pall over America. Why not spread a 
doctrine of optimism based on the not 
untenable belief that the position in the 
United States is strong enough to 
gradually bring back a healthy tone to 
the business of the world? The predic- 
tion of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce that increased imports 
from Latin America soon would be re- 
flected in increased orders for American 
goods has come. true. For the eight 
months ended with August our imports 
from Latin America increased 43 per 
cent. as compared with the first eight 
months of 1922, and during the same 
period our exports to Latin America in- 
creased 33 per cent. Undoubtedly Europe 
also is already feeling the beneficial effects 
of our prosperity. 


The Tire Companies 

Great changes are apparently coming in 
the rubber tire industry. Balloon tires— 
7!4-inch, or even larger, shoes on 30-inch, 
or smaller, wheels—are likely to be widely 
adopted because their benefits in easier 
riding and in surefootedness are manifest, 
while their disadvantages in steering and 
in road resistance are negligible. You 
may know what balloon tires mean to the 
car and to the motorist, but have you 
visioned what they may mean to the 
rubber tire industry? In the first place, 
if they are adopted at the start as widely 
as seems probable, small casings will soon 
have a queer, out-of-style look; so that 
the motorist who would ordinarily have 
pushed his old tires to their limit of 
mileage will be impelled to get new rubber 
all around, and a saturated market will 
disappear under the impetus of an entirely 
new demand. In the second place, if the 
size of all tires in general use is doubled, 
the quantity of rubber used in the manu- 
facture of these must also be doubled, 
which will go a long way toward making 
rubber what it used to be. 


Earnings of Steels 


The Crucible Steel statement for its 
fiscal year ended August 31, 1923, showing 
a balance of $5,302,243, against a deficit 
of $3,709,517 in the previous fiscal year, 
was quite up to expectations, especially 
when it is noted that fully $2,381,600 was 
expended for maintenance and charged to 
current operating expenses. The balance 
for the common was $6.45 a share. Said 
President Wilkinson: “The enormous 
purchasing power caused by the great dis- 
tribution of prosperity among all classes 
of the people will certainly increase the 
demands in all lines, and we believe these 
fundamental facts fully justify the ex- 
pectation of continued profitable business. 
* * *” Indications are that  third- 
quarter statements of nearly all the steel 
concerns will show rather sharp declines 
from second-quarter results, but for the 
year good earnings are assured. Steel 


common, which earned $2.21 in the first 
quarter, and $4.63 in the second quarter, 
is expected to report about $3.50 for the 
third quarter. Third-quarter results for 
Republic Iron & Steel are expected to be 
about $4, against $5.90 in the second 
quarter, and $3.65 in the first. And 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube, which earned 
$10.34 in the first six months, will prob- 
ably show about $4 in the third quarter. 
The significant point is that all these esti- 
mates of earnings for the third quarter 
of this year exceed actual earnings for 
the entire twelve months of 1922. 


Consolidated Gas 

Well-informed buying is reported in 
Consolidated Gas common. Those in the 
know are confidently predicting a $6 divi- 
dend rate before many months. Of course, 
the Dollar Gas Law is still hanging fire, 
but the company has a good case. Not 
only cost of production but valuation of 
the property must be taken into considera- 
tion for rate-making purposes, according 
to‘the decision in the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone case. Consolidated Gas assets 
are equivalent to about $115 a share for 
the common, and if rates are sufficient to 
yield a fair return of 7 per cent. on the 
investment, earnings per share would be 
about $8. In 1922 the company earned 
6.2 per cent. on total investment and $7.28 
a share on the common. Growth of Con- 
solidated Gas has been unusual during the 
last few years, particularly in the elec- 
trical department. Sales of electric 
current were practically doubled in 1922 
over 1916, and gas sales gained about one- 
fourth. Moreover, there is a constantly 
growing demand for public service in New 
York City and environs which will require 
much new capital in the years to come if 
it is to be fulfilled. A fair return on the 
investment is consequently imperative. 
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of 1922. The country’s fourth largest 
corn crop is selling at wheat prices, 
and cattle marketing has reached new 
high records. 

In fact, there is nothing in the cur- 
rent situation now in the outlook to 
alarm holders of stocks at present levels. 
Speculative purchases of such stocks as 
the following should eventually show 
good profits: American Can, American 
Locomotive, Baldwin Locomotive, Asso- 
ciated Dry Goods, Sears-Roebuck, Mack 
Truck, White Motors, General Motors, 
Studebaker, Maxwell Motors, Steel 
common, Bethlehem Steel, Republic Iron 
& Steel, Gulf States Steel, General Elec- 
tric, Westinghouse Electric, American 
Steel Foundries, Air Reduction, Inter- 
national Cement, Owens Bottle, National 
Enameling, U. S. Rubber, Kelly-Spring- 
field, Anaconda, Utah, New York Cen- 
tral, Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, 
Atchison, Baltimore & Ohio, St. Louis 
& San Francisco preferred, Wabash 


“A,” Baltimore & Ohio, and Southern 
Railway. 
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Predicting the Careers of 


Clerical Workers 
(Continued from page 103) 


) of the future career of different types 


- clerical help. 
Careful selection such as discussed 


} above, pays in three ways. First, in per- 


manence of service of the people hired. 
Chart VI gives an illustration of this. 
In one company where all of the work- 
ing conditions were practically identical 
throughout and the wage schedule was 
the same, one department head has 
made a real hobby of the selection of 
his employees. As is indicated in the 
chart, in the departments where there 
had been no special selection, 63 per 
cent. of the people had been there one 
vear or less while only 20 per cent. of 
the people in the department where 
careful selection had been used had been 
there less than one year. On the other 
hand, while 40 per cent. of those in his 
department had been there between two 
and three years, only 24 per cent. in the 
other departments had such _ service 
records. 


What Careful Selection Can Do 


Good selection also shows in efficiency 
of work. It is often quite possible to 
cut down a department at least a third 
by the proper selection of the individuals 
in that department. Take, for example, 
one large Addressograph Department. 
It was found in this department that 
some clerks were making as many as 
three times the number of addressograph 
plates a day that other clerks were mak- 
ing. The slowest clerk made about 100 
a day while the fastest clerk made 300 
a day. The elimination of the slower 
workers and a selection of those who 
were making between 200 and 300 
plates a day after proper training, cut 
down the total salary for that depart- 
ment by over one-third. Careful selec- 
tion for efficiency of work is much more 
essential with a clerical group than with 
a group where the principles of piece 
work can be applied, because in the lat- 
ter case there is a natural elimination 
and selection, since those leave who can- 
nat keep up a pace that will bring in 
adequate returns. In large offices, un- 
less close attention is given to the mat- 
ter, a clerical worker is very likely to 
get by with a minimum of work. Care- 
ful watching, for example, of a filing 
department will indicate almost inevit- 
ably that part of the clerical workers 
are turning out two to three times 
the amount that others are. 

The third way in which careful selec- 
tion is of value is in the contentment of 
the worker. Unless he fits harmoniously 
into the whole and can carry his work 
without too great a mental strain, he is 
discontented and unhappy. On the 
other hand, if he carries his work too 
easily, he chafes under the lack of ad- 
vancement. Almost every company has 
a few decided “Bolsheviks.” Practically 
always, if one examines these cases 
closely, one discovers that it is because 
they are misfits. They are either at- 
tempting to do work that is too heavy 
for them and realizing in an indefinite 
way their failure, laying their blame on 
the management, or else they are doing 
work that presents too few difficulties 
and are seriously chafing under the lack 
of promotion. Careful selection will ob- 
viate this difficulty. 











Seven Per Cent and Safety 








“The People’s 
Messenger’’ 






















WX JHETHER you can get seven per 


cent. on stock and be certain of 
the safety of your principal depends 
entirely on what is back of the stock. 


American Telephone and Telegraph 


stock is based on the Company’s 
ownership in the Bell System prop- 
erties. These properties include the 
Associated Companies which earned 
5.5% onabook cost of $1,500,000,000. 
These earnings are conservative and 
their continuance may be assumed. 


Its dividends and interest from stock 


and bonds of associated and other 
companies added to its other earn- 
ings, enable the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company safely to pay 
9% dividends on over $700,000,000 
stock outstanding. This stock can 
today be bought in the open market 
to yield about 7%. 


Full information of this Seven-per-cent-and- 
Safety Investment will be sent on request. 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. he 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway 


NEW YORK 














TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOOL OF COMMERC 
New Term Begins Feb. 1, 1924 


Two-year courses in Accounting, Ad- 
vertising, Reporting, Salesmanship, Sec- 
retarial Administration, 
Administration. Students who wish to 


by taking two more years. Rosters can 
be arranged so that lectures can be 
taken from 8 a. m. to 12 M. Positions 
are obtained for students who must 
support themselves. On account of the 
large registration (more than 10,000 stu- 
dents in the university) application 
should be made now for admission Feb- 


ruary 1, 1924. 


Russell H. Conwell, Pres. 
Broad and Berks Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


and Business 
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Established 1884 
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ENNEDY & CO. 


Consclidated Steck Ex. of M. ¥. 
74 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 
FULL LOTS 


Our Statistical Department 
will gladly furnish 


STOCK OR BOND 


without any obligation to you. 











WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS— 


OPINION 


WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ SERVICE 
REPORT—ONE STOCK - - - - - - $4.00 
APINION PEPNET TUuPEr etTncKs - tie ae 


10-37-28 
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This Handy 
Investment 
Record 


saves unnecessary trips to 
your safe deposit box and 
quickly furnishes complete 
information—amounts, inter- 
est dates, maturities, prices, 
taxable status, etc., of your in- 
vestment holdings. 
It is made in loose-leaf form sothat pages 


may be added as required—the pocket 
size is handy and compact. 


Included is a bond interest table, also 
achart of information on all issues of 


Liberty and Victory Bonds. 


Income 
Tax Data Is 
Readily cAvailable 


when you use the convenient 
forms provided in this loose-leaf 
booklet for recording purchases 
and sales of securities, income de- 
rived, tax provisions, etc. 

MAIL COUPON BELOW and copy of our 


“Loose Leaf Security Record” D02 
will be sent promptly without obligation 


HALSEY, 
STUART 
& CO. 


INCORPORATE D qe 


CHICAGO NEWYORK BOSTON 
209S.LaSalleSt. 14 Wall Street 82 Devonshire St. 


PHILADELPHIA DETROIT ST.LOUIS 
Land Title Building Ford Bldg. Security Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
First Wis. Nat'l Bank Bldg. Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 


possesses Mail to Nearest Officessssseen 
HALSEY, STUART & Co. 
Please send me a copy of your booklet, 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Federal Land Bank Bonds Advisable Investments 
for Persons with Large Incomes 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


HE QUESTION of taxation is of 

paramount importance to the in- 
vestor to-day, and it increases in im- 
portance in a direct ratio with the in- 
creasing size of his income. Any in- 
vestor having an income of as much as 
$25,000 per year is almost forced to con- 
sider tax-exempt securities, and when 
the income is $50,000 or higher, there 
is practically no alternative. The pro- 
cess of substituting tax-exempt securi- 
ties for taxable securities has been going 
on ever since the income surtax plan was 
put into effect, as witnessed by the de- 
cline in the number of large taxable in- 
comes reported, but the transition is 
still far from completion. , Incidentally, 
this condition works to the benefit of the 
investor of moderate circumstances, as 


The present agricultural banking sys. 
tem was created under the Federal law 
of July 17, 1916, known as the Federal 
Farm Loan Act. The machinery consists 
of the Federal Farm Loan Bureau, which 
is a department of the United States 
Treasury with the Secretary of the 
Treasury acting as chairman ex-officio 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board. There 
are four other members of this board 
appointed by the President of the United 
States. Two types of banks are oper- 
ated. There are twelve of the type 
known as Federal Land banks, and there 
may be any number of Joint Stock Land 
banks. 

The Federal Land banks are estab- 
lished, one in each of twelve districts, 
with a minimum capitalization in each 








Federal Farm Land Bank Bonds 


Rate Due 

aceabsdenes 1941 optional 
Te 1942 . 
Sa <tecetown 1943 xs 
rer 1939 - 

| See 1937 3 
BS bankas 1938 a 
i ccaanenke 1953 - 


Price Yield 
1931 101% 4.80% 
1932 97 4,72 
1933 97 4.72 
1924 9634 4.72 
1922 9634 4.72 
1923 9634 4,72 
1933 9634 4.70 








high-grade taxable securities are let go 
by the rich man and it is possible to- 
day to purchase these securities on a 
1 to 2 per cent. higher yield basis than 
was the case ten years ago. 

A number of Federal Farm Land Bank 
bonds are listed in an accompanying 
table for the consideration of those hav- 
ing an income above $25,000. These bonds 
are exempt from all federal, state, mu- 
nicipal and local taxation, excepting in- 
heritance taxes. At present prices these 
bonds yield approximately 434 per cent. 
Another table shows the yield which tax- 
able bonds must show to equal a net 
return of 434 per cent. after operation 
of a surtax, for various incomes rang- 
ing from $25,000 to $200,000 and over. 

From this table it is seen that for 
those having an income of $25,000 it 
would be necessary to invest in taxable 
securities showing a yield of 5.79 per 
cent. to equal 434 per cent. in a tax- 
exempt security, such as the Federal 
Farm Land Bank bonds. For those hav- 
ing an income of $55,000 a year it would 
be necessary to invest in taxable se- 
curities yielding 7.08 per cent. to equal 
the net return of 434 per cent. afforded 
by the Federal Farm Land Bank bonds. 
For those having an income of $95,000 
a year it would be necessary to invest 
in taxable securities showing a yield of 
10.10 per cent. For those having an an- 
nual income of over $200,000 it would 
be necessary to invest in taxables yield- 
ing 11.32 per cent. While it might be 
possible to invest in taxable securities 
showing such a high yield, certainly, 
even in this day of high yields, it would 
be impossible to procure safety equiva- 
lent to that found in Federal Farm Land 
Bank bonds. 


case of $750,000. The capital stock is 
divided into shares of $5 each, and may 
be subscribed for by any individual, 
firm, or corporation, or by the Govern- 
ment of any state or of the United States. 
Stock owned by the Government is not 
entitled to receive dividends. Under the 
act, corporations to be known as Na- 
tional Farm Loan Associations may be 
organized by persons desiring to borrow 
money on farm mortgage security. 
These associations may subscribe for and 
hold stock in Federal Land banks, but 
it has worked out that the principal 
subscriber has been the United States 
Government. 

The Board of Directors of each Fed- 
eral Land bank consists of nine members, 
each holding office for three years. Six 
of the directors are chosen by the Na- 
tional Farm Loan Associations, and the 
remaining three directors are appointed 
by the Federal Farm Loan Board. The 
Federal Land bank issues and sells bonds 








Yield required of taxable securi- 
ties to equal 434 per cent. from 
tax exempts, for various 


incomes 

Yield in 

Annual Income Taxables 

$24,000 & $26,000......... 5.79% 
32000 G@ SG000....6660% 6.16 
44,000 & 46,000......... 6.59 
54600 & 56,000........... 7.08 
64,000 & 66,000......... 7.66 
74000 & 76008...<0..600 8.33 
84,000 & 86,000......... 9.13 
94,000 & 96,000......... 10.10 
100,000 & 150,000......... 10.79 
150,000 & 200,000......... 11.05 
Over vc | re 1.32 
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secured by first mortgages on farm lands 
and property. These bonds, such as 
those appearing in the accompanying 
table, are issued in denominations of $40, 
$100, $500 and $1,000, and run for a period 


bof years, but are subject to retirement 
§ at the option of the bank after a certain 
number of years, as indicated in the 


table. No Federal Land bank is per- 


} mitted to issue bonds in excess of twenty 











times the amount of its capital and sur- 


plus. 
Federal Farm Land banks are exempt 


' from all forms of taxation except in- 


heritance taxes, and are eligible for sav- 


| ings bank investments in thirty-six states 


and are legal investments for fiduciaries 
and trust funds under the jurisdiction 
of the United States Government. They 
are instrumentalities of the Government, 
and. while there is no guarantee of in- 
terest by the Government, they are is- 
sued under a federal law which provides 
for Government supervision, and they 
are directly under the control of the 
United States Treasury Department. 





Salvador and Her 
Government 


By A. O. Corbin 

L SALVADOR’S present govern- 

ment, which began its administra- 
tion March Ist, has already increased 
national revenues 25 per cent., brought 
about a financial re-adjustment and by 
completing the new $6,000,000 Repub- 
lic of Salvador Customs First Lien 8 
Per Cent. Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 
has given an excellent example of good 
financing and credit building. Through 
the completion of this loan. the Gov- 
ernment has shrewdly demonstrated 
how to secure needed foreign capital 
without involving the dignity or sov- 
ereignty of the nation. 

President Quifionez is one of the 
ablest men of Latin America. His broad 
plan of administration includes com- 
plete stabilization of finances, the ex- 
tension of railways and highways, the 
increase of educational facilities and 
the promotion of public works. He 
realizes that Salvador’s growth depends 
to a degree upon United States friend- 
ship and financial co-operation and he 
also knows that while the foreign in- 
vestor takes a reasonable profit, he leaves 
a far greater asset in the country it- 
self in the form of vested wealth, new 


industries and permanent improve- 
ments. 

The present administration is espec- 
ially interested in mining activities, 
realizing that this great source of 


wealth, once developel, will return to 
the nation an income comparable to that 
received from coffee. 

Salvador’s railways have been ex- 
tended into every district of the coun- 
try, quadrupling land values, increas- 
ing production and raising living stand- 
ards, 

Twenty-five years of uninterrupted 
beace, a population made up of small 
land owners, an intelligent and _ enter- 
Prising citizenship, has made Salvador 
one of the most prosperous and one 
of the most progressive nations of the 
new world. This progressive people 
is to-day carrying out an admirable pro- 
8tam of national development, which 
each year is lifting the people and the 
Nation to a still higher plane of peace- 
ful progress. 











opportunities. 


and corporate trusts. 


57TH St. AND FiFTH AVE. 





HE New York Trust Company offers 

to corporations, firms and individuals, a 
thoroughly modern and complete commer- | 
cial banking service, including a highly de- 
veloped credit information service which is | 
! available to customers. 


Special conveniences are offered to those cn- 
gaged in foreign trade. These include for- 
eign credit information and current data 
| bearing upon foreign markets and trade 


Long experience, covering the entire field of 
trust service, enables us to offer unexcelled 
facilities for the administration of all personal 


The New York Trust Company | 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits $27,500,000 
100 BROADWAY 


40TH St. anp Mapison AVE. 


























40% 


lack of capital? 


Started Business 
with Capital of 


UT of fifty-eight Chicago companies, selected at random from those rated 
between $20,000 and $50,000, A. C. Burnham found by personal investi- 
gation only thirteen that began business with a capital of $3,000 or more. 

Over 40% started with a capital of $1,000 or less—and half of these had no 
more than $300. Here is startling evidence that possession of capital is not 
the chief requisite in starting a business. 

Wouldn’t you like to know how these concerns overcame the handicap of 
Wouldn’t the experience of the men who built them help 
you when you come to start a business of your own? 
by Mr. Burnham you can get this knowledge and help— 


Building Your Own Business 


\ 


$1000 or Less 








Here in a new book 








Read 


nearly $2,000,000 annual business. 


How You Can Do It 


But this absorbing volume is more 
than a collection of personal experi- 
ences. It suggests in definite terms 
how you can discover—and test—a 
good idea; how you can plan, or- 
ganize, finance, and operate a small 
business. It points out the many- 
sided situations which the small busi- 
ness man must be prepared to meet, 
and how you can train yourself to 
meet diversified activities, delegate 
authority, and inspire loyalty. No- 
where before has information of this 
character been gathered or published. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS NEW YORK, N. Y. 


RONALD 

















A. C. Burnham’s encouraging story of how one man 
borrowed $25 and built a business that now reaches $100,000 a 
year; how another found among working people a market for 
specialties that nets him 300 per cent on his capital; how a 
former grocery clerk developed a chain of lunchrooms doing 


Send 
book on approval. 
five days after you receive 
it you can send us the 
price — $2.75 — or return 
the 
order form below. 


for this 282-page 


Within 


volume. Use the 





THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 

20 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 

Send me postpaid Building Your Own Busi- 
ness, by A. C. Burnham. Within five days 
after its receipt I will send you $2.75 in full 
payment or return the volume to yeu. 
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SALVADOR 
8% 


Sinking Fund 


secured by First 
Lien on Customs 
Revenues 
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An _ opportunity 
to increase your 
average income 
with safety. 


Write for Circular F-7. 


PITCHER & CO. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street New Yerk 


Telephone John 5864 























Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Dealers in Southern Municipal 
and Mortgage Bonds 


619 Union St. Nashville, Tenn. 


Please send me complimentary copy of 
booklet, “Enduring Investments” proving 
by facts and figures that I .can obtain 


GREATER SAFETY 
with 7% in the South 


in Caldwell 7% First Mortgage Bonds. 
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TEPS to be taken by Federal and 
State authorities in order to pave 
the way for super-power development in 
the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States were discussed at an important 


conference recently convoked at the 
United Engineers’ Building in New York 
City by invitation from Secretary 
Hoover and with the approval of Presi- 
dent Coolidge. Chairmen of Public 
Service Commissions in the territory, 
members of the electric industry, and 
members of the Federal Superpower 
Commission, which investigated the sub- 
ject two years ago, were the principal 
parties at the conference. 


On the suggestion of Mr. Hoover it 
was decided to hold another conference 
within six weeks at which it would be 
the object to formulate definite plans 
for securing the co-operation of public 
utility companies and removing the dif- 
ficulties caused by State boundary lines. 
Mr. Hoover consented to prepare a 
program for this second conference and 
to send it to the various State officials 
for approval. It was also decided to 
invite representatives of the utility com- 
panies to attend, as well as delegates 
from manufacturers’ associations and 
chambers of commerce. 


At a recent meeting in Omaha of the 
National Electric Light Association the 
Fynn-Weichsel alternating-current motor 
was explained by A. H. Timmermann 
of the Wagner Electric Corporation of 
St. Louis, in whose laboratory it was 
perfected by V. A. Fynn and Hans 
Weichsel. By means of an auxiliary 
winding the usual loss between genera- 
tor and motor is in this motor avoided. 
The value to the electric industry of 
this radical improvement is estimated 
by the inventors at $100,000,000 annually, 
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PuBtic UTILITIES 


eee IN BRIEF 


transmission lines, to reduce investment 
and operating cost, was generally ad. 
mitted by experts at the meeting to be 
extraordinary. Whether this type of 
motor can be made useful in gas-elec- 
tric vehicles has not yet been made 
clear. 


A merger of the Fifth Avenue Bus 
Securities Corporation of New York and 
the Yellow Cab Co., Inc., of Chicago, is 
reported under way, and is said to por- 
tend a large and new development in 
urban transportation business. 


Bus owners in New Jersey, said to 
number 25,000, are preparing to contest 
with Public Service Railway Co. for a 
place in the transportation business of 
their state. Their association has en- 
gaged four distinguished counselors to 
fight the new 5-cent trolley fare polit- 
ically and pledge candidates for the Leg- 
islature to break the trolley company’s 
monopoly. 

Boston Elevated Railway Co. wants to 
operate a bus line from Haymarket 
Square to take the place of discontin- 
ued street car service on Hanover Street. 

Columbia Railway, Gas & Electric Co. 
sues North Carolina tax commissioner to 
refund taxes collected from the company 
aS a manufacturing company. Conten- 
tion is that public utilities are not sub- 
ject to this tax. 

Ford Hydro-Electric Co., Edsel B. 
Ford, president, has applied for permit 
to construct dam in Menominee River, 
Wis. 

Pittsburgh Rys. Co. will pass out of 
receiver's hands Jan. 1, 1924, if Special 
Master H. G. Wasson’s recommendation 
is accepted by the U. S. District Court. 

Many utility companies have applied 
lately for listing of large blocks of stock 
cr bonds on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. The interest ranges from 5 per 
cent. to 8 per cent. 


CURRENT EARNINGS OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 


-—Latest Report— -—Prior Equal Period 
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use 


Moody’s Ratings 
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and its importance for high-tension 
7—Period— 

Mos. End 

Central Illinos Light Co...... 12 Aug. 
Commonw. Pow. Corp. (subs.) 12 Aug. 
Commonw. Pow. Ry & L. Co. 12 Aug. 
Edison El. Illum. Co.......... 8 Aug. 
Havana El. Ry., L. & Pow.... 8 Aug. 
Metropol. Edison Co. (subs.).. 12 Aug. 
Michigan State Tel Co...... 8 Aug. 
Mississippi Rv. Pow. Co...... 12 Aug. 
New England Co............. 12 Aug. 
North. Ohio El. Corp. (subs.) 12 Aug. 
Northern Texas El. Co........ 12 Aug. 
Penn. Edison Co. (subs.)...... 12 Aug. 
Penn. Pow. & Light Co.... 12 Aug. 
Portland Ry., L. & Pow. Co.. 12 Aug. 
Puget “ound Pow. & Light Co. 12 Aug. 
Reading T. & L. Co. (subs.).. 12 Aug. 
Republic Ry. & L. Co........ 8 Aug. 
South. Calif. Edison.......... 8 Aug. 
Standard Gas & El. Co. (subs.) > Aug. 
TE sachin was rontiace Aug. 
Utah Pow. & Light Co....... i2 Aug. 
.. *.  eerrr 12 Aug. 
Aug. 


Wiener Be Coe... 6c6is5cs 6c 12 


Gross Net Gross Net 
3,418,221 617,500 2,875,057 525,008 
22,866,670 3,323,592 25,384,761 2,397,859 
36,200,134 2,898,607 32,235,373 2,043,389 
11,442,345 4,047,052 10,109,301 3,546,345 
8,818,394 3,832,117 8,594,425 3,557,748 
7,558,231 863,975 6,375,826 845,705 
13,513,502 3,056,644 11,774,685 3,533,276 
2,964,929 976,640 2,896,014 952,814 
7,151,460 1,131,620 5,573,771 644,939 
10,196,440 190,156 8,946,664 61,047 
2,956,818 680,373 3,135,698 774,550 
3,036,695 482,056 2,514,892 378,894 
14,979,986 6,121,562 11,479,754 3,899,772 
10,661,535 822,493 9,939,588 451,439 
11,722,599 2,885,432 10,247,893 2,700,939 
3,079,680 76,722 2,940,505 214,520 
6,518,329 508,833 5,355,265 409,719 
12,700,549 5,612,910 10,205,859 4,208,533 
43,618,832 17,390,256 39,737,717 14,868,431 
2,777,216 672,776 2,715,775 "579, 454 
8,056,587 1,540,997 6,844,573 1,015,828 
22,490,501 2,826,376 14,887,564 1, "458, 527 
5,528,759 708,482 5,485,735 "694, 890 
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The Northwest Land of 
Opportunity and 


Sturdiness 
(Continued from page 80) 
ports, and having the shortest rail 
haul to the principal cities on the Atlantic 
seaboard, the Pacific Northwest seaports 
have become the principal gateway for the 
great trade routes that connect the United 
States with the immense trade areas of the 
Far East, where more than three-fourths 
of the world’s population buys and sells. 

“And they are the connecting link be- 
tween the United States and its rich terri- 
tory of Alaska—that $7,200,000 investment 
that already has returned $1,000,000,000 in 
minerals, fish and other products.” 

The Pacific trade figures for the year 
ended June 30, 1922, give imports and ex- 
ports of Pacific Northwest ports at $372,- 
780,661, compared with $301,539,228 for 
California’s ports. 

Read these figures : 








1880 
Ton 
Entrances Clearances 
GARMNS oo ics ssdwteecnee ens Nil 
Dame. .s:cccaseeonasee Nil 
San Francisco ........<- 704,054 777,595 
1.06 GED 44.04.00005404% Nil 
VaR. £046s00d:000005% Nil 
ORNCE BOT 6 occ sccceeses 220,660 258,640 
A oy siciesaddniaes 924,714 1,036,235 
1921 
Tons 
Entrances Clearances 
cn, RE parr etre ee 1,246,884 1,363, 
ES ee rari y te 595,516 879,201 
San Francisco .......... 1,248,417 1,335,712 
Los Angeles ............ 607,892 633,215 
WORRIED, 65:050003500000 1,085,174 1,085,174 
a eee 2,168,728 2,193,546 
ONE a ocasssaceeeene 6,952,611 1,490,234 


Forty years ago Seattle had no railroad 
and one crude dock. To-day it has 60 piers, 
190 miles of waterfront, 101 acres of 
wharves with spur track capacity of 2,939 
cars, and berthing space for 120 ships of 
400 feet. 

Portland has had like growth. And 
Tacoma is now energetically developing 
one of the finest harbors in the world. 

What of growth in population? Look: 


1880 1920 
WOGIMROOR. 6.6 6.0 cs 00% 75,116 1,356,624 
BAREEEE S60 a s.006cosecbeace 3,533 315,312 
are ee 1,098 96,965 
GER occa sapasswnbnainn 174,768 783,389 
| ye 11,577 258,288 


The whole Pacific region has become 
famous for its excellent roads. 

Washington has an automobile for every 
5.7 persons, Oregon one for every 5.8, 
Montana one for every 9.3 persons. 

The Northwest, more perhaps than any 
other section outside of New England, has 
been settled largely by a God-fearing peo- 
ple. Hence, there are superior churches 
throughout the States. 

The Northwest raises sturdy, healthy 
children and the people take more time to 
live than we do in the East. 

There are two other trans-continental 
railroads, the St. Paul and the Santa Fe, 
in addition to the three Hill roads. 

Prospective settlers (or visitors) can get 
all information they want from the rail- 
road officials already mentioned or from 
any Chamber of Commerce. 

Watch the growth of this Northwestern 
empire. 





Farm tenancy in the United States 
increased only 1 per cent. during the 
last decade. A report of the Institute 
for Research in Land Economics and 
Public Utilities shows that tenants op- 
erated approximately one-fourth of the 
farms of the country in 1880, in 1890 the 
percentage was 28, and in 1900, 35. A 
more gradual increase came in the next 
two decades, the proportion in 1910 be- 
ing 37 per cent. and, in 1920, 38 per 
cent. 

















Invest in the Country’s 
Most Constant Industry 


LECTRICITY and gas are indispens- 

able in industrial and community 
growth. Demand for these services is in- 
creasing every day. Furnishing essential 
daily services, the public utility business not 
only is free from violent fluctuations, but 
it actually enjoys a stability unequalled in 
any other industry. To this is due, in large 
measure, the present strong investment 
position of public utility securities. As a 
class, they are safe as to principal, depend- 
able as to return, and command ready mar- 
ketability. 


Standard Gas and 


Electric Company 
6% Gold Notes, due 1935 


are backed by a record of 13 years of growth 
—large physical properties, serving over 75C 
cities and towns in 16 states—efficient man- 
agement—steadily increasing earnings. Net 
earnings for the 12 months ended June 30, 
1923, were equal to 2.37 times annual inter- 
est on total funded debt now outstanding. 


Price to yield 7.40% 


Full information about this attractive invest- 
ment opportunity, and how it may be made 
through our convenient Monthly Investment Plan 
will be sent on request for circular BJ-210. 











H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


CHICAGO 
208 S. La Salle St. 
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King of the Looms 
and Spindles 


- IME has given a new mean- 
ing to the words “Cotton is 
king.” Sixty-five years ago, when 
the phrase was coined, it merely 
meant that the South supplied 
the world with raw cotton. To- 
day it means that the South is 
supreme, not only in the growing 
of cotton, but in the volume of 
cotton manufactured. 


Southern spinners, weavers and 
knitters consume more than 60 
per cent of the raw cotton that is 
consumed in the United States. 
In the season 1922-1923, South- 
ern mills bought 4,488,000 bales 
of cotton, while Northern mills 
took 2,403,000 bales. Cotton is 
only one illustration of how the 
South has become a great manu- 
facturer of its own raw materials. 
Iron and steel, aluminum, fer- 
tilizers, oil, lumber, cotton-seed 
products, are some of the other 
things that the South produces 
from the raw to the finished 
state. The possession of these 
complete industries is one of the 
factors that gives such remark- 
able stability to Southern First 
Mortgage Bonds as investments. 


A 7% Investment—Safeguarded 


Miller First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds, secured by income- 
earning structures in Southern 
cities, are protected not only by 
the South’s industrial growth and 
prosperity, but by the painstak- 
ing safeguards which have been 
created out of our long experi- 
ence. As a result, these bonds 
have an unbroken record of 
safety. To learn more about 
them, mail the attached coupon 
for the booklet “Creating Good 
Investments.” 


G.L.MILLCER & G. 


1016 Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Buffalo Atlanta Memphis Knovrville 


G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, INC. 


1016 Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Dear Sirs: Please send me, without 
obligation, your booklet “Creating Good 
Investments,” and circular describing 
one of your 7% First Mortgage Bond 
Issues, 


I eee asa sda ca aeeakeae COAG 


NIN. “GA cack caw obhuekeNaendecs enceen 
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Investment Mortgage Survey 


What Mortgage Bondholders Should Know About 
the Functions of a Trustee 


By R. D. 


HE DUTIES of the modern banker 

are many and varied but among 
the manifold activities can be counted 
that of trustee. There are no specific 
records to indicate just when banking 
houses began to assume the responsi- 
bility for the administration of prop- 
erty entrusted to their care for the 
benefit of another party, but in modern 
times the tendency to turn estates over 
to banking institutions to administer has 
been growing. 

This applies, not only to private for- 
tunes, estates and other bequests, but 
also to the mortgage field where the 
tendency to float large loans with real 
estate as security, the mortgage taking 
the form of a bond issue, is becoming 
more and more common. 

A few years ago the investor who 
purchased a small mortgage on the 
average dwelling of moderate size or 
on small business properties was gen- 
erally able to look after all details and 
see that the borrower lived up to the 
terms set forth in the indenture or con- 
tract. Furthermore, he could always 
stipulate that receipts for fire insurance 
premiums, taxes, ete., be sent to him 
direct. But such is not the case when 
the property mortgaged or pledged as 
security consists of enormous business 
structures, factories, or large apart- 
ment buildings valued at hundreds of 
thousands or even millions. 

It has been found that the best and 
in fact, the only manner in which a 
transaction of such size can be ex- 
peditiously handled is to have a third 
party, in other words a trustee, ap- 
pointed to look after the interest of 
the second party or the investor. While 
there is nothing to prevent an individual 
from being appointed as trustee, a 
trust company which makes a specialty 
of trust funds is usually designated. 


Duties of the Trustee 


These companies operate under state 
laws and have almost always’ been 
created for the express purpose of ac- 
cepting the responsibilities incidert to 
the administration of a trust. In the 
case of real estate mortgages, the 
mortgage banker usually acts as trus- 
tee, issuing bonds against the mortgage 
and then holding the mortgage until 
maturity. 

The various duties of the trustee are 
prescribed in the indenture, and, if care- 
ful planning has been done by the banker 
when issuing the bonds against the 
mortgage, the duties will be more or 
less of a routine character. Guarding 
iwainst over-issuance of securities is 
one of the most important duties of the 
trustee. So long as the interest and 
principal of the loan are met by the 
mortgagor or borrower the trustee 
merely acts as receiver for the sink- 
ing fund payments and the purchasing 
of bonds for retirement in the open 
market or the calling in of the securi- 
ties by serial retirement. 


Maxwell 


As a general rule, all stocks and other 
collateral pledged as security with a 
trustee are put away in fire-proof vaults 
until released by reason of the repay- 
ment of the loan or the termination of 
the trusteeship through legal action. In 
addition to the duties already mentioned, 
banks which accept the responsibility 
of a trustee usually have experts who 
take care of all taxes, insurance, in 
spections, etc. Futhermore, they see 
that the property is kept in a fair 
state of repair and, in the case of a 
trust estate, reinvest the income. 

Of the many safeguards surrounding 
the real estate bond issue of to-day, 
probably the most important one from 
the viewpoint of the bondholder and 
the requisites of safety is the stipula- 
tion contained in most indentures stat- 
ing that a certain percentage of the 
monthly rentals are to be turned over 
to the banker by the borrower to meet 
interest and sinking fund payments on 
the mortgage. As the various maturi 
ties come due, the bonds are then can- 
celled and at the end of five, ten, or 
twenty years, whatever the maturity 
date may be, the full issue is retired 
and the mortgage then cancelled. 


Investor Relieved of Details 


lf prospective investors in mortgage 
bonds or those who have them in their 
possession will read the provisions on 
the face of the bond they will usually 
find the stamp of the trust or mortgage 
company acting as trustee. This stamp 
is necessary in order to make the bond 
a valid obligation of the borrower and 
it indicates that the trustee has given 
his official approval to that particular 
certificate. This method of authorizing 
securities has a tendency to correct the 
policy prevailing several years ago when 
the officials of a borrowing company 
could issue securities without the ap- 
proval of the directors. Now the trus- 
tees must satisfy itself that all addi- 
tions and betterments are authorized 
and that payment has been provided 
for by a resolution of the board of 
directors before certifying any new 
securities. As a general thing the trus- 
tee can usually inspect the books and 
properties of the borrowing company 
and obtain complete data regarding the 
business. 

Mortgage bondholders who own 
securities issued against real property 
need have very little cause for worry 
regarding the safety of their invest- 
ments, but should a default in interest 
or sinking fund payments occur the 
trustee and mortgage banker is charged 
with the duty of protecting bond- 
holders. This relieves the investor 
from all technical or legal details. After 
the default has run for a certain period 
the trustee can take possession of the 
property covered by the mortgage and 
dispose of it for the benefit of bond- 
holders. 
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UTOMOBILE associations and re- 
A ciprocal companies are cutting into 
the regular automobile insurance busi- 
ness in California by underbidding the 
brokers who operate under the regula- 
tions of the Pacific Coast Automobile 
Underwriters’ Conference, and the brok- 
ers are agitating for lower rates, a flat- 
rate blanket policy covering the cash 
value of the automobile at the time of 
Icss, and percentage deductions in pre- 
miums for the waiving of any particular 
coverage. By these means the brokers 
expect to recover the business lost and 
maintain a yearly increase in proportion 
to the increase in automobile registra- 
tions. According to figures given in “In- 
surance Bulletin” for October by R. F. 
Bennett, manager of the London & Lan- 
cashire company’s automobile depart- 
ment, premiums for fire insurance in 
California increased from $22,500,000 in 
1918 to $33,419,000 in 1922, but premiums 
for automobile insurance of all classes 
increased in the same period from $%,- 
700,000 to $20,480,000. 


Human Spare Parts 


He looks forward, he says, to the day 
when further development of surgical 
science will make it possible to patch up 
all human maladies by the use of spare 
parts, “just as one does with a motor 
car.” The speaker is Dr. Thorck, chief 
surgeon of the American Hospital of Chi- 
cago. And he is aware that spare parts 
for the motor car must be interchange- 
able and true to a 1-1000 part of an 
inch. The proper material must be used, 
he says, and he cites 97 hospital cases 
to prove that goat glands are not the 
proper spare part for the human ma- 
chine. 


Watching a number of grade cross- 
ings of the Long Island Railroad, mem- 
bers of this road’s sectional safety com- 
mittees found that 2,356 drivers out of 
2,935 crossed the tracks carefully, some 
of them stopping to look and listen; but 
427 approached and passed too fast for 
safety, 149 dashed over the tracks reck- 
lessly, and 3 were intoxicated or incom- 
petent, 


Johansson Gauge Co. of Sweden, with 
a plant at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., widely 
known manufacturers of gauge blocks 
and other instruments of extreme pre- 
cision, has sold out to Ford Motor Co. 


Receivers Fisk and Shaw of Stevens- 
Duryea, Inc., have been authorized to 
sell assets and plant for $450,000 to a 
Syndicate headed by R. M. Owen of 
New York and including Roy Rainey of 
Cleveland and R. W. Stanley of Hol- 
yoke, Mass. 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
tried since March, 1921 to make the 
Aluminum Co. of America part with con- 
trolling stock in Aluminum Rolling 
Mills, and has been sustained by the 
courts. It now petitions the Supreme 
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Court for a permanent restraining order 
against the Aluminum Co. with regard 
to the dissolution of two of its sub- 
sidiaries. 

Connecticut built 147.65 miles of road 
during the last fiscal year, and the total 
cost was $3,597,401, making the average 
per mile $24,307. On July 1 there was 
under construction a mileage of 101.92 
at a contract price of $4,129,204.01; an 
average of $40,482. 


Our Fuel 


Out of 158 samples of commercial 
gasoline subjected to distillation test by 
the Bureau of Mines at Pittsburgh this 
year, 109 failed to meet the Federal spe- 
cifications revised October 21, 1922, an- 
nounces the Department of the Interior, 
but adds that the shortages in most cases 
were only a few degrees. Comparison 
of gasoline sold in January and that 
sold in July showed that the summer 
gasoline was distinctly less volatile. It 
was also found that motor benzol, ob- 
tained by distillation of coal, makes a 
good substitute for gasoline when re- 
fined by means of sulphuric acid or 
silica gel, but that otherwise it causes 
gummy deposits which eventually stop 
an engine. The boiling point may be 
slightly lower than 76 degrees centi- 
grade, and the color is of minor im- 
portance, 


According to a Detroit news item, a 
new model of Ford four-door sedan is 
to have removable seats, to facilitate 
transportation of milk cans, boxes, and 
other bulky merchandise. 


Many of the old stock who have been 
automobile devotees for 25 years are tak- 
ing kindly to balloon tires. Contrary 
to the directions from tire makers they 
have been driving for many years on 
40-pound air pressures and have paid the 
larger tire bills without whimpering, for 
the comfort of it. But the balloon tire 
with the same pressure is still better, 
they admit. “On a wavy dirt road the 
springs count for more than the tires, 
though,” said the regular business man 
who lets the chauffeur do the driving 
now, and prefers the closed car. 


Assortments of the new advantages 
that are offered in new models: 


1—Immunity from carbon. 2—The 
finest motor of its size. 3—A totally 
new gear shift that does not clash. 4.— 
Four-wheel brakes. 5.—Mechanical 
gear shift that does not clash. 6.— 
Lengthened wheel base and built-in bag- 
gage facilities. 7—Arouses admiration 
at a glance. 8—High class and low 
upkeep. 


And so on! It always was difficult 


to paint the lily. The better last year’s 
car was, the harder the task of adver- 
tising this year’s strikingly. The lure 
of newness, pure newness with old merit, 
has not yet been fittingly interpreted in 
the advertising columns. 
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Saved Each Month 
for 132 Months 
Grows to *2000 


Can you save $10? 

If you will lay aside this small sum 
each month, it will grow to $2000 
in just 132 months. Quite a snug 
fortune, isn’t it, considering the 
very little effort involved! 

$5 saved each month grows to $1,000 
$10 saved each month grows to $2,000 
$25 saved each month grows to $5,000 


$50 saved each month grows to $10,000 
$100 saved each month grows to $20,000 


How $10 a Month 

Earns $680 for You 
You invest $10 a month 
for 132 months or a total of $1320 


You will receive at the end 
of 132 months the sum of. .$2000 


Your money hasearned $680 














Do you want this money—$2,000 or 
$5,000 or even $20,000? If you do, in- 
vestigate the U. S. National Building and 
Loan plan of saving, a method which is 
used today by almost Seven Million men 
and women and which has the enviable 
record in Pennsylvania of no Joss to any 
investor in 92 years! 


State Supervision 
Rigid state laws and frequent examina- 
tion by the State Banking Commissioner 
insuresthecomplete safety of yoursavings 
in the U.S. National. Careful investment 
and compound interest cause these same 
savings to grow at a rate that will sur- 
prise you. Keep this fact in mind: $10 
invested every month in the U.S. Na- 
tional gives you $2000 at the end of 132 
months. You pay in $1320. You get $2000! 


A New Declaration 
of Independence 


In this way, you too can realize your ambition 
for financial independence if you will save only a 
few dollars each month and invest them wisely in 
U.S. National Building and Loan. 


You owe it to yourself and your 
py = t family to find out about U. S. 
at Wo GOS? National Building and Loan 
You should learn how you can build an inde- 
pendent fortune by this safe and easy method 
of saving. 
Write today for our descriptive book- 
let 104 “A New Declaration of Fi- 
nancial Independence,” which fully 
explains the U. S. National Building 
and Loan plan of earning by saving. 


U. S. NATIONAL 


Building and Loan Association 
Suite 417-V Liberty Bldg., Phila., Pa. 








**Real opportunity comes only 
tothe man with ready money.’ 
—John D. Rockefeller 
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LET 


JOHN ROBERT GREGG 


AND 


RUPERT P. SORELLE 


SHOW YOU THE WAY 
TO BIGGER PAY 





. 


What is your outlook? Same 
wages, same slow progress, same 
old mire of debt? 


You werk hard. Your energy ought to 
bring you a fair share of leisure to devote 
to your home, to read good books, to 
attend the better concerts and plays, to 
travel, to meet new people, in short to 
LIVE, free from worry as to your in- 
come. But it doesn’t! Why? 


There are two groups of causes why 
women and men fail—lack of initiative, 
fear of responsibility, poor judgment, in- 
decision, disbelief in coffers to help you 
reach success, lack of determination, etc. 
These are the faults of the first group. 
The other group cf causes is lack of 
knowledge, particularly lack of special 
training that fits you for your line of 
work so thoroughly that you will always 
be in big demand. The course of instruc- 
tion as outlined for stenographers, sec- 
retaries and office managers, as given in 
John Robert Gregg’s Book “Secretarial 
Studies” can help you to overcome your 
weaknesses and it can give you the spe- 
cial knowledge and practical training in 
this particular line of work for which you 
know yourself best fitted. 


Thousands of stenographers, secretaries and office 
managers everywhere have testified to the won- 
derful training they have received throuch fol- 
lewing the course of instruction so clearly out- 
lined in John Robert Gregg’s Book ‘‘Sccretarial 
Studies ’’ and so sure are we that you tco ean 
benefit throuch this course which will bring you 
absolute ecnfidence to perform any duty in the 
Secretarial capacity which means bigyver pay 
that we offer to send you Grege’s Book “Sec 
retarial Studies’ for 5 days’ FREE use. 


Let the publishers send it to you for free ex- 
amination. We positively guarantee you that 
as soon as you read any one page of it, you 
will say it is the most interesting and instruc- 
tive book you ever read in many a day. If you 
had to take a week off and walk ten miles to 
get this book you would never regret it. But 
you do not have to go to all the trouble—just 
sicn, clip and mail the coupon to the GREGG 
PUBLISHING COMPANY—299 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, and they will do the rest. 


------COUPON ------ 


GREGG PUBLISHING CO., 
299 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of Gregg’s ‘‘Secre- 
tarial Studies’’ for which I enclose $2.00. If 
after 5 days I return it, I am to receive my 
$2.00 back without question, 
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American Shipbuilding Co—For year 
ended June 30, reports earnings of $4.82 
a common share, against $7.21 in the 
previous year. 

American Smelting & Refining Co.— 
Earned $5.43 a share in first half of 1923, 
compared with deficit in same period 
1922. 

American Steel Foundries—Operations, 
which were at 95 to 100 per cent. capac- 
ity in August and September, will prob- 
ably be reduced to 60 per cent. by the 
end of the year, according to President 
Lamont. “From the standpoint of earn- 
ings,” he said, “the current year will be 
one of the best.” 

American Water Works & Electric Co. 
—For 12 months ended Aug. 31, reports 
net income of $3,003,181, compared with 
$1,443,597, in previous year. 

American Woolen Co.—Unfilled orders 
on Sept. 1 were in excess of any years’ 
business, with one exception, prior to 
the war. 

American Writing Paper Co.—Was 
placed in receivership on petition of a 
creditor. Petition stated that corpora- 
tion was solvent, but that a shortage of 
cash and threats of creditors’ suits made 
conservation of assets necessary. Presi- 
dent Sidney L. Wilson was named re- 
ceiver. 

Amoskeag Mfg. Co.—Reports deficit of 
$2,080,683, after dividends. for year 
ended June 2, 1923, compared with defi- 
cit of $1,875,513 for year ended May 
28, 1922. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R.—Refunding 
of $134,025,915 bonds due within the next 
two years, it was said, will be accom- 
plished through issuance of bonds under 
refunding and general mortgage ex- 
ecuted in 1915 for that purpose and 
under which $105,591,000 have already 
heen issued. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Operating at 
about 60 per cent. of capacity. 

Central Leather Co.—Dow, Jones & 
Co. says that few sales company was 
able to make in September quarter were 
made at a loss, and deficit for that quar- 
ter would exceed the $80,000 lost in the 
second quarter. 


Chile Copper Co.—Earned $2.14 a 
share in first six months of 1923. 


Cities Service Co—Empire Gas & 
Electric Co., a subsidiary, has started 
construction of a new 42-mile 12 and 10- 
inch pipe line from Cambridge, Kan., to 
the western Osage, Okla., fields, tapping 
fields in southern Kansas enroute. 


Corn Products Refining Co.—Declared 
an extra dividend of 75 cents a share on 
common, in addition to regular $1.50 
quarterly. In July declared an extra 
ot $1.50 on common, and in January an 
extra of $3. 

Endicott Johnson Corp.—Received 
from the American Red Cross Japanese 
relief, an order for 62,000 pairs of shoes 
for immediate delivery to Yokohoma. 

General Electric Co.—Announced that 
development of a mercury boiler engine 
whose power would be nearly double 
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that of present types with the same ex- 
penditure of fuel by the use of mercury 
vapors instead of water vapors had 
reached the point of experimental in- 
stallation. 

General Motors Corp.—Sold 69,400 cars 
and trucks in September, compared with 
66,019 in August and 35,443 in September. 
1922, 

Goodrich (B. F.) Co.—Officially listed 
balloon tires and quotes consumers’ 
prices ranging from $25.35 for a 28x4 to 
$68.55 for a 34x7. The balloon tire is 
a low pressure large section tire, and 
has been adopted as standard equipment 
by several automobile manufacturers on 
1924 models. 

Gray & Davis—Plans for a merger 
with the American Bosch Magneto Corp. 
have been definitely dropped. Sales con- 
tract under which American Bosch is 
selling agent for Gray & Davis products 
will be continued, it was stated. 

Habirshaw Electric Cable Co.—Cred- 
itors notified that reorganization has 
been declared operative. The time for 
the deposit of claims of creditors was 
extended to Oct. 31. 


Hupp Motor Car Corp.—September 
shipments were 3,429, largest in com- 
pany’s history, and compare with 3,300 
it. September, 1922. 

International Agricultural Corp. — 
Stockholders approved issuance of 450,- 
000 shares of no par common stock in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
re-capitalization plan, approved Oct. 2. 
The exchange of $16,000,000 of preferred 
and $10,000,000 of common now outstand- 
ing into shares of the new no-par com- 
mon, on the basis of 1% shares of no- 
par common for each outstanding share 
of preferred and 1-6 of one share of 
no-par common. for each share of pres- 
ent common, was also approved. 


International Paper Co.—Philip T 
Dodge, president, was quoted by Dow, 
Jones & Co., as follows: “Our condi- 
tion is now better than ever before in 
history of the company. Additional net 
income from sale of power from our new 
Sherman Island hydro-electric plant will 
amount to about $500,000 a year. As I 
have stated before, we are earning more 
than our preferred dividend.” 

Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. — Sold 
Wooster, Ohio, plant to the Thomas 
Rubber Co. of Millersburg, O., for 
$100,000. This plant has been idle near- 
ly two years. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales for first nine 
months 1923 amounted to $22,289,128, 
compared with $19,793,166 same period 
1922. 

Mack Trucks, Inc.—Estimated that 
earnings for first nine months of 1923 
would probably exceed $16.50 on com- 
mon. 


Mallinson (H. R.) & Co.—Early Oc- 
tober bookings are said to have been 
more than 200 per cent. in excess of 
those at same time in 1922, 

May Department Stores Co.—At pres- 
ent rate of business is expected to reach 
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, sales volume in 1923 of about $85,- 
000,000, compared with $61,685,253 in 1922. 
Miami Copper Co.—Notwithstanding 


\ that copper market has slumped over 4 


cents a pound from its high, is reported 
to have earned dividend requirements 
during first eight months of 1923. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—For first 
nine months of 1923, reports sales of 
$90,303,759, compared with $59,552,224 in 
the same period in 1922. 

Nash Motors Co.—Began construction 


' on new addition to its six-cylinder plant 
| at Kenosha, Wis., which will be 600 feet 


long and 190 feet wide. 

Pure Oil Co.—Reported to have com- 
pleted and placed in operation its new 
absorption gasoline plant near Depew, 
Okla. Now has six plants with a com- 
bined daily production of approximately 
30,000 gallons. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co —Sales during 
frst nine months of 1923, $151,750,747; 
same period 1922, $121,279,805. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J.—Awarded 
contract by the Shipping Board for sup- 
plying 1,065,000 barrels of fuel oil a 
month during 1924. 

Texas Company—And the Columbian 
Carbon Co., have organized a new com- 
pany, the Coltexo Corp., to engage in 
the production of carbon black and nat- 
ural gas gasoline through the develop- 
ment of the natural gas properties owned 
by the Texas Co. in Monroe gas field of 
Louisiana and Parks field of Texas. 

United Cigar Stores Co. of America— 
Has entered radio retail business. At 
present will concentrate on five stores 
in New York until developments war- 
rant extending branches. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Number of holders 
of common stock when books closed for 
September dividend was 97,075, com- 
pared with 93,139 in June, an increase of 
3,936. E. H. Gary, chairman, denied re- 
port that the American Steel Wire Co. 
was planning erection of $10,000,000 wire 
mill at Gary, Ind. 

White Motor Co.—Received an order 
from the Roxana Petroleum Co. for 600 
tank truc<s, valued at about $2,000,000. 

White Oil Corp.—Reorganization plan 
provides for the formation of a suc- 
cessor company in New York, capitaliza- 
tion to include $3,000,000 three-year, first 
mortgage and collateral lien 8 per cent. 
bonds, 60,000 shares of 8 per cent. pre- 
ferred, $25 par, and 600,000 shares of no- 
par common. Holders of common would 
be entitled to subscribe for new bonds 
in ration of $100 in bonds for each 30 
shares held, 6 new common shares being 
given with each $100 of bonds so sub- 
scribed. 

Willys-Overland Co. — Announced a 
new closed model—the “Champion”’—a 
three-door coupe-sedan to sell for $695. 
Company now has thirteen models. 


Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Leased for a 
long term of years the Stoutenburgh 
Building in Newark, N. J. The deal was 
said to involve about $10,000,000. Sales 
in first nine months 1923 totaled $125,- 
443,572, against $109,240,146 in same pe- 
riod 1922, 

Yellow Cab Mfg. Co.—Committee ap- 
Pointed to consider stock dividend de- 
cided to declare 100 per cent. stock 
dividend on entire capitalization and to 
Pay monthly dividend of 33 1-3 cents a 
share on the increased capitalization. 
Meeting of stockholders will be called 
to ratify proposed stock increase. 
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TEN REASONS 


Guaranteed First Mortgages 


Why You Should Invest in 


Home Title 








1. 


10. 


Every mortgage is secured by property conservatively 
worth as much again as the mortgage and by the 
personal bond of the owner. 


Experienced appraisers determine values, which are 
again passed upon by our Executive Committee. 


No mortgage is sold to investors unless the home or 
building securing it is completed in every respect. 


We take full care of our mortgages, see that the 
properties are adequately insured, that they are kept 
in proper repair, that taxes and assessments are paid, 
and collect interest and principal when due. 


We receive 6% per annum from our mortgages and 
sell them to investors with a guaranteed return of 
5%%. The difference of 4% pays us for our care and 
guarantee. 


. Our business is under the strict supervision of the 


Insurance Department of the State of New York and 
our guarantee is an insurance policy of investment 
safety. 


Savings Banks, Trustees and Guardians, whose in- 
vestments are rigorously restricted by law, invest a 
large part of their funds in guaranteed first mort- 
gages. 

Investors can suffer no market loss from our mort- 
gages. They are always worth 100%. 


. Every mortgage or certificate is accompanied by our 


unqualified, legal guarantee, backed by every dollar 
of our resources, that principal and interest will be 
paid, come what may,—fire, panic, foreclosure or 
other unforeseen disaster. 


We can unhesitatingly state that our mortgages, 
which now yield 5%% net, offer the most liberal in- 
come obtainable from any form of investment pos- 
sessing the safety of Home Title Guaranteed First 
Mortgages or Certificates. 


Available in Amounts from $200 to $200,000 


Write your name and address on this advertisement and send 
to us for our free descriptive booklet F-172 


“The Guaranteed Way To Independence” 











51 Willoughby Street, (°S225°") Brooklyn 


HOME TITLE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


H. J. DAVENPORT, President 
Capital and Surplus Over $2,000,000 


Bank of Manhattan Building, Jamaica 


























WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 
WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ SERVICE 


OPINION REPORT—ONE STOCK - = © © © @ 


Land 
OPINION REPORT—THREE STOCKS - = = = = $18.00 


10-27-23 
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The amazing growth 
of Los Angeles presents 
extraordinary opportun- 
ities for PROFITS in 
real estate investments. 


Our 20 years’ real es- 
tate experience in Cali- 
fornia, handling thou- 
sands of parcels, places 
us in position to advise 
you dependably regard- 
ing investments here. 


Write us for any 
information you desire. 


Walter H. Leimert Co. 
1201 Merthants National Bank Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Manufacturers : 
Address—Industrial Department 


















Investor's Booklet 


in convenient pocket form, con- 
taining current statistics, high 
and low prices of Stocks, Bonds, 
Cotton and i 


Copy on request for FM-1027 


CARDEN, GREEN & [2 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


43 Exchange Place New York 
Telephone—Hanover 0280 




























STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of val- 
uable condensed statistics and 
information relative to stocks 
and bonds listed on the leading 
exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for booklet F-433 


WILSON & CHARDON 

Members Consolidated Stook Exch. of N.Y. 

62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 













CURB SECURITIES 


Bought and Seld for each only. 
(Ne marginal accounts solicited) 


ABBAMAMS, HOFFER & CO. 
Membore of the Hew York Ow?d Markst 


15 Bread Stee New York 
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SIGNIFICANT 
NEWS 





co" ee 
Labor and Wages | 











5 hee American Federation of Labor 
at its annual convention held at 
Portland, Ore., went on record on many 
questions affecting the future of organ- 
ized labor in this country. The most 
important decisions reached were as fol- 
lows: 

Voted against entering the political 
field through the formation of a sepa- 
rate labor party. 

Decided to devote its efforts toward 
the organization of workers rather than 
rely entirely on legislative action for 
the correction of industrial evils. 

Expelled William F. Dunne, Com- 
munist leader from the Silver Bow La- 
bor Council of Butte, Mont., from the 
convention. 

Denounced the Ku Klux Klan. 

Rejected the “one big union” plan. 

Condemned the Railway Labor Board. 

Condemned the Fascisti movement. 

Rejected a resolution proposing that 
the Federation urge the Government of 
the United States to take steps leading 
to resumption of trade relations with 
Russia and eventual recognition of the 
Russian Government. 

Railroad exercutives have announced 
their intention of submitting the de- 
mands for an increase in wages to the 
peak rate of 1921, made by the engine 
service brotherhoods, to the Railway 
Labor Board in Chicago, and put the 
burden of proof as to the necessity of 
this increase on to the brotherhoods. 
Official Government figures, it is pointed 
out, place the cost of living at the pres- 
ent time at 6 per cent. lower than what 
it was on July 1, 1921, when wages were 
reduced from the peak level, which the 
brotherhoods are seeking to have re- 
stored. 

Unemployed garment workers in Chi- 
cago, beginning Jan. 1 next, will receive 
benefits under an Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund, the fund to be raised by 
joint contributions from members of 
unions and employers. The agreement 
is said to be the first legal contract of 
such a character drawn between a trade 
union and an employers’ association in 
this country. It affects 35,000 employees 
in Chicago. 
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Railroads | 














IRST indications of the strain under 
which the railroads are suffering as 
the result of fifteen weeks of car load- 
ings of more than a million cars are 
contained in the appeal of the South- 
ern Pacific to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission asking that body to force 
Eastern railroads to speed up the un- 
loading of refrigerator cars for the move- 
ment of the fruit and vegetable traffic 
from the West. Unless the cars are re- 
turned, it is said, a serious car shortage 
will develop. 
President Coolidge asked Samuel Rea, 
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head of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
system, to institute a movement among 
railroad executives looking to a reduction 
in freight rates on grain destined for 
export. At the same time the Interstate 
Commerce Commission announced it 
would proceed with an investigation to 
determine whether present railroad rates 
on grain and = grain products are 
reasonable. 

The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford announced that 26 new locomotives 
will be placed in operation within the 
next few weeks and that many other im- 
provements, terminals, etc., will be com- 
pleted before the end of the year 
Among other roads that have placed or- 
ders for new equipment and materials 
are the Baltimore & Ohio, which has 
placed an order for 50,000 tons of steel 
rails, involving an expediture of $2,150, 
000, and the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
whose total equipment orders are fig. 
ured at $60,000,000, most of which wil) 
be placed in operation this year. The 
Southern Pacific is reported to be mak- 
ing inquiries for 18,000 freight cars and 
sixty new locomotives. 

Reductions in freight rates between 
New York City and points in the south- 
western quarter of the United States, 
which the Southern Pacific system pro- 
posed to put into effect Oct. 10, were 
ordered suspended by the I. C. C. 











| Ship ping and Trade | 


" Digerrtage—cener apy ve of the five Ship- 
ping Board freight services from 
North Atlantic ports to the United King- 
dom into-a single line under the direction 
of a sub-committee of the Shipping Board 
was announced by Chairman Farley. The 
new arrangement, which makes the United 
States Line practically a subsidiary of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, involves the 
most direct form of Government opera 
tion of merchant ships, and is intended to 
conform to the recent opinion of Attorney 
General Daughtery. If the results prove 
satisfactory this plan will be extended to 
other services. 

Exports of the United States during 
September amounted to $381,000,000, 
compared with imports of $255,000,000, 
leaving a favorable trade balance for the 
month of $126,000,000. For nine months 
ended Sept. 30 the total imports were 
shown to be $2,905,000,000,, while the ex- 
ports amounted to $2,941,000,000, leaving 
a net favorable trade balance of $36,- 
000,000. 

At the State Department it was an- 
nounced that the United States is about 
to negotiate a new commercial and con- 
sular treaty with Germany. This treaty, 
a rough draft of which has already been 
prepared, will provide for reciprocal 
most favored nation treatment in the 
import and export of goods between the 
two countries and favorable commercial 
and consular facilities to German na- 
tionals in America and Americans ia 
Germany. Other countries with which 
treaties are under way are Finland, Lat- 
via and Austria. 
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: greater 

B greater t , 
§ for the eight months ended with August, 
B $437,000,000, were $109,000,000 greater 


Exports to Latin America in August, 


| valued at $59,000,000, were $3,000,000 


than in July and $15,500,000 
han in August, 1922. Exports 


than in the same period of 1922, an in- 


crease of 33 per cent. 
Not only Great Britain and Germany, 


S but Italy, France and Holland are build- 


ing more tonnage than the United States, 


) says Lloyd’s, giving returns for the quar- 


ter ended Sept. 30. In the last four 
years, it is pointed out, this country has 


| fallen from first to sixth place among the 


shipbuilding nations of the world. World 
construction at the close of the quarter 
just ended was smaller than at any time 
since the close of the war, representing 
a decline of more than 165,000 gross tons 
in comparison with the preceding quar- 
ter. In the last three months the ag- 
gregate of American construction de- 
creased 34,000 tons, that for Great Britain 
and Ireland 66,000 tons, and for all other 
countries combined, 65,000 tons. 

With a view to insuring continued 
work for the navy yards, representatives 
of all government departments engaged 
in any way in shipping met and took 
preliminary steps toward the concentra- 
tion of all government ship repair work 
in the navy yards. Recommendations to 
this end will be submitted to Congress. 

The net worth of the Shipping Board 
at the start of the fiscal year 1924 was 
placed at $292,405,200 by Chairman Far- 
ley. The appraised value of the fleet, in- 
cluding both the idle and active ships, 
was fixed at $229,929,758. 








| Prices 

















hehe prices of food were higher 
in September as compared with the 
previous month. Reports from the prin- 
cipal cities to the Bureau of Labor show 
the following increases: Los Angeles and 
St. Louis, 4 per cent.; Baltimore, Fall 
River, New Haven and New Orleans, 3 
per cent.; Chicago, Kansas City, Norfolk, 
Providence, Richmond, Rochester and 
St. Paul, 2 per cent.; Houston, Indianap- 
olis, Jacksonville, Savannah and Wash- 
ington, 1 per cent. For the year ended 
Sept. 15, increases in twenty cities 
ranged from 10 per cent. for Indianap- 
olis to 4 per cent. for Butte, Houston 
and New Orleans. 

Although quoted at 13% to 13% cents, 
spot copper has been selling at 13 cents 
a pound on the New York market. This 
is the lowest price for copper in more 
than a year. 

Gasoline will cost more this winter and 
will be still higher in the spring, accord- 
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“Three Generations of 
Farm Mortgage 
Investments” 


tells how grandfather, father and 
son invested in Farm Mortgages 
without loss of a dollar. The true 
story is told by the son. Send for 
this pamphlet, also descriptive pam- 
phiet “F’ and current offerings of 
Real Estate First Mortgages and ? 
High Grade Bonds. 


corns sete ies Hie $508 : ° 
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What is back of 


Cities Service Co. 


Preferred Stock ? 


FIRST: Over 100 subsidiary 
companies producing and 


marketing necessities. 


SECOND: Assets of more than 
four times the present market 


price. 


THIRD: High earning power— 
Preferred dividend require- 
ments for 1923 were earned in 


less than 544 months. 





Other features include high in- 
terest yield and ready market- 


ability. 





Send for Preferred Stock 
Circular P-16 and a copy of 
“Serving a Nation,” an il- 
lustrated booklet showing 
the scope of Cities Service 
Company. 


Securities Department 


Henry L. Doherty & Company 


60 Wall Street, New York 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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BURNS’ BOOK 
FREE 


“{ Stories of Check Crooks 





insurance against 
check raisers 


Now you have positive protection 
against the check raiser. 

This is important to know. 

For check crooks caused losses, in 
1922, estimated at more than $50,000,- 
000.00! Every 314 minutes someone 
loses money through this form of 
crime. 


This way you do not depend upon 
mechanical devices, or “patent inks.” 
A positive, triple safe- 
guard is incorporated in 
the fine, crisp Super-Safety 
INSURED checks your 
bank can furnish. 


Made of the safest check 
paper in the world—which resists at- 
tempts at alteration by knife, acid, or 
rubber erasure. 


And $1,000.00 insurance, covering you 
against loss by check alteration—car- 
ried in the strong, old-line HART- 
FORD. 

Then — each check is protected by 
the famous WILLIAM J. BURNS 
INTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE 
AGENCY, Inc. And each check car- 
ries this warning to check crooks. 


Ask your banker about this oe 





positive protection, today! 


Burns’ interesting book 


Detective Burns has written an 
interesting, valuable book about 
check crooks. You may have a 
copy, free, by sending the coupon 


CG 
H 
aan Look for this mark 


of positive protection 
in the corner of 
each check. 


The Bankers Supply Company 
Largest Manufacturers of Bank 
Checks in the World 


New York Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas Denver 


MAIL THIS cecees 


| BURNS’ BOOK FREE | 


San Francisco 


Mail coupon to Bankers Supply Company, 5950 


| S. State St., Chicago, for FREE copy of William | 
| . Burns’ book: “Stories of Check Raisers—and | 
ow to Protect Yourself.” 24 
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ing to opinions expressed at the conven- 
tion in Chicago of the American Oil 


Men’s Association. Supporting that be- 
lief, reasons advanced were that by Feb. 
1 production of oil will be 500,000 bar- 
rels a day lower than it is now and that 
present surplus stocks will be wiped out 
by the close of 1924 unless there is a 
quick change in the situation. 

A small advance in the quotations on 
the low end tapestry and velvet rugs was 
the feature of the spring, 1924, retail 
price list issued by Alexander Smith & 
Sons Carpet Co. The new figures on 
the axminsters and the higher priced 
velvets showed a material decline. 
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REAT BRITAIN’S offer of further 

tariff preferences to her domin- 
ions, made at the Imperial Conference in 
session at London, was regarded in Ad- 
ministration circles here as a direct chal- 
lenge to the retaliatory provision of the 
American tariff law, which places in the 
hands of the President weapons for com- 
bating foreign customs discriminations 
against merchandise exported from this 
ccuntry. It is conceded that if there 
should be any appreciable extension of 
the imperial preference scheme the ques- 
tion of exercise of retaliatory powers of 
the tariff law would be placed squarely 
before the Administration. 

Managing Director Meyer and Di- 
rector Mondell of the War Finance Cor- 
poration were sent by President Cool- 
idge to the Central Northwest to discuss 
with the wheat growers of that section 
the formation of co-operative marketing 
associations which might avail themselves 
of Government funds under the new 
rural credits act. 

Post Office Department expenditures 
during the last fiscal year were $556,- 
893,000, with revenues of $532,828,000, 
showing an apparent deficit of $24,065,- 
000. There was an increase of 10 per 
cent, over the previous year in the vol- 
ume of business, which was handled at 
an increased cost of 3.3 per cent. 

Twenty leaders in the American pulp 
and paper industry have been asked by 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace to 
form an advisory committee to work 
with the Department of Agriculture in 
formulating and carrying out its forestry 
policies which relate to the supply and 
use of timber in making paper and kin- 
dred products. 
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were established, and quotations recoy. 
ered somewhat. 

The movement of prices in the prip. 
cipal grain markets was decidedly jr. 
regular. Following an advance which 
carried quotations on both wheat and 
corn to new high levels for the curren; 
season, a severe downward réaction de. 
veloped and practically wiped out the 
advance. This was followed by a sharp 
rally, although quotations were lef; 
well below their peaks for the period 

Co-operative selling on a large scale 
was agreed upon in a conference at. 
tended by agricultural and co-operative 
leaders as the best means of lifting 
the wheat farmer from his present 
slough of financial difficulties and loy 
prices. An immediate survey of the six 
principal wheat-growing States, with the 
view of working through present facil- 
ities where they exist and creating 
them where they are not, was decided 
upon by the conference. 








(Other Important Items 











HE TOTAL value of construction in 
September in 152 cities reporting to 
Bradstreet’s was $198,942,935, against 
224,624,218 in identical cities in August 
and $181,369,342 in September, 1922 
Accidents in the United States during 
1922 exacted a toll of approximately 75,- 
300 human lives, an increase of nearly 
2,000 over the estimated number for the 
previous year, Marcus A. Dow told 3,500 
delegates to the annual congress of the 
National Safety Council. Over a period 
of ten years, said Mr. Dow, president of 
the Council, accident deaths have in- 
creased out of all proportion, while in 
the same period industrial accident fatal- 
ities have decreased. 











ULLISH sentiment in the cotton 

market received two sharp shocks 
in recent weeks. The first was the 
Government crop report, forecasting a 
larger yield than had been anticipated; 
the second was the announcement of 
greatly curtailed mill operations in the 
New England goods industry. The com- 
bined influence of these two factors 
caused extensive liquidation and lower 
prices. December declined to a low of 
27.12 cents a pound, or nearly 3 cents 
from its high point for the season, and 
the later months closely approached 
the 26% cent level. Strong support, 
however, appeared when these marks 
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Foreign 
Canada — “The satisfactory crop re- 
turns,” says the “Financial Post” of 


Canada, “are having a favorable effect on 
general business conditions throughout the 
country, but there is no very marked 
tn a aaa and buying continues on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. The developments 
in the banking world have been a distur) 
ing factor, and it seems evident that public 
confidence has not yet been entirely 
restored. The strength of the Canadian 
dollar in the United States is an indica 
tion of the importance of the crop in 
strengthening Canada’s international credit 
position.” 

The number of arrivals in Canada froin 
the United States in August was 2,692, of 
whom 1,462 were farmers, illustrating 
once more that the United States sends 
Canada a greater percentage of farmers 
than any other country. Michigan sent 
the greatest number, followed by New 
York and Minnesota. : 

Great Britain—Among many rumored 
methods for a revival of trade which the 
Government is said to be considering is 
a certain measure of inflation of the 
currency, or at any rate a cessation of 
the process of deflation. The present 
demand of the extreme inflationists is 
that the currency should be increased 
£100,000,000 through expenditure of that 
amount by the Government on schemes 
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for relieving unemployment and stim- 
ylating trade. British bankers are said 
to be opposed to any such proposal, 
although a good many are reported to 
be in favor of what they call a “very 
cautious” inflation. 

Yielding to the request of Australia 
and other Dominions, the British Gov- 
ernment announced to the Imperial 
Conference its new offer to admit em- 


pire dried, preserved and canned fruits 
duty free, while maintaining consider- 
able duties against similar foreign prod- 
ucts. The Government offers also 
either to increase the empire preference 

mm unmanufactured tobacco or stabilize 
the existing preference for a decade and 
to guarantee that there shall be no 
diminution in the preference granted 

) empire sugar for a decade. 

At current rates of exchange taxation 
in Great Britain is almost three times 
as heavy per capita as in the United 
States. The latest figures show that in 
Britain the taxation is $72.44 a head, in 
the United States $25.70, in France 24.39, 
and in Italy $11.81. 

With imports down £5,500,000 and ex- 
ports up nearly £5,750,000 as compared 
with August, England’s adverse trade 
balance for September worked out at 
£11,319,000, against £22,511,000 in August. 

France—President Millerand in a 
speech proclaimed a policy of better 
relations with the Allies and for more 
births, less expenses and lots of common 
sense. ‘Taxes, the President said, had 
risen from 460 gold francs per capita 
prior to the war to 2,460 francs last 
year. France nevertheless, must brace 
herself for drastic economy and whole- 
sale overhauling in the public adminis- 
tration. President Millerand renewed 
his declaration that the French Consti- 
tution must be revised to make the Gov- 
ernment more stable. Russia was held 
up as a horrible example to those in- 
clined to lean too far toward extremist 
theories. 

The Reparations Commission is now 
considering the plan worked out by the 
Relgian Foreign Office as the basis for 
a resumption of the negotiations for a 
settlement of the question of German 
reparations. As this plan was submitted 
ind approved by the British, French and 
Italian governments before it was re- 
ferred to the Commission, it is generally 
believed that it will be adopted. 


Germany—The Reichstag by a vote of 
316 to 24 passed a constitutional amend- 
ment conferring “extraordinary powers” 
yn the Stresemann Government, thereby 
suspending numerous constitutional 
rights and liberties. The victory, which 
makes Stresemann dictator of all Ger- 
nany, was hailed as a decisive victory 
f the coalition over the forces of the 
‘xtreme Right and Left Nationalists and 
Communists. It gives constitutional 
right of way for the Stresemann Gov- 
ernment’s reform and rehabilitation pro- 
gram, which can now be put through 
without fear of political obstruction to 
check it. This program includes a fight 
against profiteering, and particularly a 
‘ight against price fixing and price boost- 
ing. 

The Reichsbank raised its discount 
rate, as far as paper mark loans are con- 
cerned, to 108 per cent. The rate was 
set at 90 per cent. on Sept. 15. 
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EARNINGS 


MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


SECURITIES 








HE Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries, 

in the first eight months of 1923, showed increase 
in gross earnings of 24.6 per cent over the correspond- 
ing months of 1922. 


The Middle West Utilities Company’s proportion of 
subsidiary earnings for the first eight months of 1923 
was 33.5 per cent greater than for the same months 
of the preceding year. 


The importance of these facts to present and pro- 
spective stockholders is indicated by the earnings 
applicable to dividends in 1922, especially as they 
emphasize materially increased revenues. 


In that year 


Prior Lien stock dividends 
were earned 3.7 times over; 


Preferred stock dividends 
were earned 3.17 times over; 


The balance earned, applicable to 
Common stock, was $9.04 a share 


The Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries 
have an investment of 170 million dollars in physical 
properties which supply utility necessities in 15 of 
the Nation’s 48 States. 


Middle West Utilities Company stock issues are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your invest- 
ment banker about them, and about the Company. 


Middle West Utilities Co. 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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DETROIT is the 
ONLY Wire Belt 
Lacing that takes a 
STAGGERED 
GRIP on the Belt— 
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Detroit Belt Lacer Co., Detroit, Mich. 





The Facts 
About Speculation 


A New Book by 
THOMAS GIBSON 


Author of “Pitfalls of Speculation” and 
“Simple Principles of Investment” 


For particulars address 


GIBSON & McELROY 


Dept. FB, 53 Park Place New York 











Electric Light 
Power and Gas 
‘at P Utility Securities 
Company 
Chicago.I11. Milwauhee. Wis. 


72 West Adams St. 1306 First Wisconsin 
TELEPHONE National Banh Bldg. 


RANDOLPH 2944 TEL BROADWAY 706 

















I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


or those wishing to establish a new manu- 
facturing industry. 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established in 1900 


773F Garson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 








Ask for this 


iT WILL 
ELP YOU WRITE 
TTER BUSINESS LETTERS 
sepomas A. Edison, Inc. 
Lakeside Av. Orange. | N.J. 
from a 


$2 2 ,00 Letter e¢ 


a, — i werth of merehandise sold with a 
page “‘form’’ letter at a or ost 

ef a sise. 

gal, 





oe 35e for a copy of Postage 
and an estual this letter 

scent gratis. If you sell, you need 
ae whieh tells how te write Sales-Pre- 
ducing Letters, Folders, Booklets, House 
Magazines. Subscription $2 «2 year for 12 
Bumbers choek full of usable, easbable ideas. 











POSTAGE, 18 E.18 St., New York 
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De you know @ funny story 
that would interest owr readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prise of $5 fer 
the best story published in each 
issue and also pays $1 for each 

story used. 
Obliging 

A clergyman anxious to introduce 
some new hymn books, gave the clerk 
a notice after the sermon. The clerk 
had a notice of his own to give with 
reference to baptism of infants. At the 
close he announced: “All those who 
have children they wish baptized, please 
send in their names at once.” The 
clergyman, who was deaf, assuming that 
the clerk was giving his notice, arose 
and said: “And I want to say for the 
benefit of those who haven’t any, that 
they may be obtained from me any day, 
between three and four o’clock, the ones 
with the red backs at 25 cents and the 
ordinary little ones at 15 cents.”—$5 prize 
to E. J. Soeker, 4221 A Blair Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


* * * 


A Young Diplomat 


Little Henry: “Mother, may I have a 
nickel for the old man who is outside 
crying?” 

Mother: “Yes, Dear, but what is the 
old man crying about?” 

Henry: “He’s crying, ‘Salty peanuts, 
Se a bag’.”—-Exchange. 

* * * 


His First Trip 


As the parting instructions were being 
given, the fresh young salesman picked 
up his grip and started on his initial 
trip. “Good luck to you,” said his chief, 
“wire us important news.” 

The following day this message was 
received: “Reached here safely, good 
room with bath, feeling fine.” 

The manager wired back: “So glad, 
love and kisses, good bye.”—$1 prize to 
C. E. Wells, 906 H. Park Ave., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


x* * * 


Collection Letter No. 1 


A certain merchant in a southern city 
grew impatient over not receiving pay- 
ment of an account which was several 
months overdue. He wrote the follow- 
ing letter to the customer: 


Mr. 
Dear Sir: 

Do you know who bought a bill of 
goods from us on December 15th? You! 

Do you know who promised to pay for 
those goods in 30 days? You! 

Do you know who did not pay for 
those goods in 30 days? YOU! 

Do you know who is a d— liar? 

Yours very truly, 
DAVE BLOCK 


FORBES for October 27, 1923 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN. 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE.- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 2, 1912, of ~~ Published 
Bi-Weekly at New York, N. , for October 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Walter Drey, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of Forbes, 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 


Publisher—B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
oe C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, 
N. J. 


Managing Editor—B. C. Forbes, South Hills, 
Englewood, N. J. 
Business Manager—Walter ee 


Avenue, New Rochelle, N 
2. That the owners are: 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 
Avenue, New York City. 


B. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, N. i 
= —“< 95 Hamilton Avenue, New Roch 
elle, 


95 Hamilton 


Inc., 120 Fifth 


3. That es known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: 


B. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, N. J. 
Walter Drey, 95 Hamilton Avenue, New Roch- 
elle, N. Y. 


Paramount Security Corporation, 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names cf the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany, but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduci- 
ary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full know!- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and secur- 
ities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 


WALTER DREY, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
day cf September, 1923. 
JOSEPH KEELER, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 30, 1925. 





Send for FREE story 


Interesting, illustrated folder “How to get 
Greater Desk Efficiency” shows how to keep 
your desk cleared for action. Thousands of 
Kleradesks are giving entire satisfaction. Saves 
time locating, distributing or Pea papers. 
Takes less space thanatray. Sent FREE trial. 


Kleradesk 











"Mailing Lists 


A \ Will help you . =. 


are given on 
Gualanet of Puitercnt Me Mailing Lists. 


9% Sr reand of 5 each 


Ross-Gould Co 22. St. Louis 





